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OBSERVATIONS 


Some twenty years have passed since the concern 
for interreligious dialogue began to be institu- 
tionally expressed in the World Council of Churches, 
During those years, much time and effort was 
expended on efforts to demonstrate that such 
dialogue is a legitimate Christian enterprise, 
that it is not in contradiction to the church's 
missionary calling, and that it results in signi- 
ficant contributions to the church's own self- 
understanding or theology. Simultaneously, of 
course, actual dialogue between and among 
Christians and persons of other faiths continued 
apace: those directly engaged in it began to 
discover that they were driven back to the 
Scripture and to the writings of the Apostles, 
which they now read with new eyes. 


What they saw they are now explaining to other 
Christians, who have not yet experienced inter- 
religious dialogue themselves, but who are eager 
to deepen their faith and its theological inter- 
pretation. As a consequence interreligious dia- 
logue is now seen, in increasingly large segments 
of the churches, as.a highly significant, if not 
indispensable, theological enterprise. Far from 
being a "tool" for the conversion of "pagans" 

to Christianity, dialogue is a way for Christians 
and the church to serve more faithfully the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel whom they know 
through Jesus Christ. 


That is not to say that the discussion over the 
place and function of dialogue within the church 
does not continue to go on, for it does indeed. 
But more and more the constructive fruits of dia- 
loge are becoming manifest. An instance is the 
almost simultaneous appearance of three WCC 
publications that examine both the principle of 
interreligious encounter and the theological 
consequences of it. 


The October 1985 numbers of both the International 
Review of Mission and The Ecumenical Review are 
devoted to dialogue. Under the general heading, 
"Search for Interfaith Understanding," the IRM 
offers a provocative essay by Prof. Peggy Starkey 
of Meredith College (Raleigh, North Carolina, 
USA) entitled, "Agape: A Christian Criterion for 
Truth in the Other World Religions." In it she 
seeks to demonstrate that Truth is to be found 

in each of the religions in the form of agape. 

In response, ten people, representing a wide 
spectrum of Christian traditions and theological 
perspectives, sometimes agree with Prof. Starkey, 
sometimes partially agree, and sometimes disagree 
completely. The internal Christian dialogue 
about other religions and their place within 
Christian thought goes on. 


The Ecumenical Review presents a collection of 
essays, under the title, "Dislogue: An Ecumenical 
Concern," that examines the questions of the 
absoluteness of Christ (M.M.Thomas) and that of 
dialogue and mission (Jan van Butselaar), plus 
descriptions of interreligious dialogue in Britain, 
Canada, and Sri Lanka. In addition, the question 
of Truth in religious discourse is discussed - 
and much more. In other words, reflections on 
both the internal Christian dialogue about 
religions and the discoveries to be made in 
dialogue are available in The Ecumenical Review. 


The third publication is a short, lucidly written 
"Risk" book by the director of the WCC's sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths, Wesley 
Ariarajah. Designed originally as a study book 
for use by the World Student Christian Federation 
in the Asia/Pacific region, The Bible and People 
of Other Faiths offers a convincing argument that 
the Bible, taken as a whole, is not opposed to 
interreligious dialogue but that, in the words 

of Hans-Ruedi Weber's forward, there is a 
biblical tradition that "not only legitimizes 
such a dialogue but challenges us to enter into 
SEY 


The following passage, selected almost at random, 
illustrates the challenge: 


"The insistence on absolute and objective 
truth comes from certain cultural and philo- 
sophical traditions that are alien to the 
Bible. For what we have in the Bible are 
not attempts to project objective truths, 
but a struggle to understand, to celebrate, 
to witness and to relate. There are in the 
Bible many traditions, many movements, many 
pictures, many confessions and many claims. 
Sometimes they are complementary; at other 
times they are at variance with each other. 
But what emerges is a story of genuine faith 
and the celebration of that faith in con- 
vinced witness. 


Such an understanding of the biblical witness, 
and especially of those exclusive verses 
which have often been treated as absolute 
truths and used to deny the faiths of others, 
will free us as faithful people to be in 
dialogue with other faithful people. For 
truth, when understood this way, can only 
be shared. There is nothing to defend, 
nothing to thrust upon others, nothing to 
"sell". It may well be that persons of 
other faiths are likely to be impressed 
more by those who, in humility, are pre- 
pared to share their spiritual struggles 
and their witness of faith than by those 
who claim to have objective truth beyond 
debate and dispute.....Exclusive claims, 
presented as absolute truths, only result 
in alienation. They are not the proverbial 
"stone of stumbling" but obstacles that 

are placed in the way of people, which 
prevent them from knowing Jesus whose ~ 
life was marked by self-giving. 


In fact Christians are called in the Bible 
-not to make claims, but to make a commit- 
ment that opens their lives to others. 

And others also have their commitments. 
Dialogue thus is an encounter of commit- 
ments. It is in this encounter that people 
are able to see and hear the witness we have 
to one another." 


All three of these publications may be ordered 
from the World Council of Churches, 150 route 

de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland; 

IRM and Ecumenical Review for Sf. 9, US$4.50, 


£2.75 each; The Bible and People of Other Faiths 
faers SEG 7 OW, WENO A Basle 


Allan R. Brockway 
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WORKSHOPS ON DIALOGUE 


The Working Group of the WCC sub-unit on Dialogue recommended the holding of a number of dialogue 
workshops in Asia with a view to preparing Christian leaders for the ministry of dialogue. 

At the beginning of September 1985 two workshops were held in South India, both at the initiative of 
the local church, An ecumenical workshop on dialogue, mainly for women, was held in Madras at the 
initiative of the women's work section of the Church of South India. In Bangalore the Theological 
Commission of the Synod of the Church in South India invited participants from all its dioceses for 
a dialogue workshop. Among those who contributed to the thinking were Dr. K.C. Abraham, Director of 
the Ecumenical Christian Institute, Whitefield (The Indian Context for Interfaith Dialogue), 

Fr. G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. of the Institute of Religious Studies at Vidyajyoti, Delhi (Dialogue in 
the Context of Indian Life: What is Happening in the Roman Catholic Church on Dialogue?), 

Dr. Stanley J. Samartha, and the Rev. S. Wesley Ariarajah. The workshop will be followed by other 


sub-regional dialogue workshops within South India. Similar workshops will be held in North India 
in January 1986. 


The papers presented at the South India workshop by Dr. Samartha and the Rev. Ariarajah follow. 


CHRISTIAN CONCERN FOR DIALOGUE IN INDIA 


Sids SAMARTHA 


Dialogue is not a matter of discussions but of Britain, United States, Indonesia, Sri Lanka 
relationships. It has more to do with people and other countries. But for some reason there 
than with ideas. Dialogue is a spirit, a mood, has been hardly any response from the Protestant 
an attitude towards neighbours of other faiths. churches in India.4 There have indeed been 
In a multi-religious country like India where individuals, small groups, and some programmes 
the destinies of different religious communities connected with institutions, working in coopera- 
are inter-twined and where people of different tion with neighbours of other faiths. But by and 
religious persuasions and ideological convictions large, officially during the past twenty years 
face the same human problems in the life of the the contribution of the Protestant churches in 
nation we need to remove suspicion, and build up India to the discussion on the serious issues 
confidence and trust between people. Thus, in in dialogue has been minimal. One must examine 
a community where people of different faiths live the reasons for this without getting unnecessarily 
and work together, dialogue can become an express- defensive about it. 
ion of Christian neighbourliness and part of the 
Christian ministry in a pluralist world. Among conservative evangelicals there are no 
signs of any positive attitude towards neighbours 
During the past two decades Christian attitude of other faiths. With their assumption of the 
towards neighbours of other faiths has changed inerrancy of the Bible it is hardly likely that 
decisively. This is true not just of a few any positive attitude towards other faiths will 
individual scholars or small groups of Christians emerge in the coming years. Their recent talk 
but officially of the church as well. The well- about "dialogue" with its seeming openness 
known Vatican II statement (1965) is regarded as towards other faiths is misleading. Dialogue 
"the first truly positive statement" about other is understood by them as a means, a new method, 
religions so strikingly different from the a technique to communicate the message. "The 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church during the dialogue method is necessary if those who witness 
previous centuries.1 to Christ are to engage the minds of their 
listeners."5 In "true" dialogue and encounter 
Founded in 1948, the World Council of Churches it is claimed, "We seek both to disclose the 
moved rather slowly and reluctantly when, in inadequacies and falsities of non-Christian 
1971 it accepted an "interim policy" statement. religions and to demonstrate the adequacy and 
After nearly a decade of hard work, often truth, the absoluteness and finality of the 
marked by controversy, it received in 1979 a Lord Jesus Christ."6 It is the instrumental use 
theological statement and adopted a set of Guide- of dialogue rather than its intrinsic worth as 
lines on Dialogue "welcoming the degree of agree- a living way of seeking new relationships in the 
ment and mutual understanding represented by it household of God that is emphasized. Indian 
among those who held different theological views".2 Christians, living among neighbours of other 


With regard to neighbours of other faiths’ 1t said, faiths, should ask themselves whether under these 
"we feel able with integrity to assure our part- terms they.can get any partners for dialogue at 
ners in dialogue that we come not as manipulators 311 in our community. Theological statements 

but as fellow pilgrims to speak with them of arising out of situations where there are no 
what we believe God to have done in Jesus Christ people of other religions, no Scriptures techer 
Bie tnaseeone, before sus ,.,buc wom we eck. Co meet than the Bible, and no culture other than the 
anew in dialogue."3 These Guidelines have been Western, can hardly be the norm for Tharhd 
widely distributed and studied and, based on it, Christians in our multi-religious society. 
churches have produced their own guidelines 
applicable to their situations, notably in 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
World Council of Churches 


https://archive.org/details/wcccurrentdialogue009 


Te 


Our concern here is not with any abstract concept 
of religion but with people, visible religious 
communities, with their beliefs and practices, 
symbols and songs and festivals, the network of 
meanings and patterns of behaviour that connect 
the paramarthika with the vyavaharika in daily 
life. This throbbing life is going on all around 
us, and Christians in some measure, are already 
in dialogue with their neighbours in everyday 
life and work. But it looks as if Christians, 
having opened the door a little bit, are now 
afraid to step out. What if the forbidden 
frontiers turn out to be welcoming thresholds 

and the strangers at the door turn out to be 
fellow pilgrims after all? There is a good deal 
of hesitation, anxiety, even fear, on the part 

of many Christians with regard to inter-religious 
dialogue. What are some of the reasons for this? 


One reason may be the fact that Christians are 

a small minority in the country.7 A minority 
tends to develop its identity over against 

other groups rather than in relation to them. 
Being a minority is less a matter of numbers 
than a state of mind. Religious minorities, in 
fear of being overwhelmed by majorities, often 
claim to be special favourites of God. Indian 
Christians sometimes speak and behave as if they 
are a minority with a majority complex. 


the minority consciousness of 
post-independent India George 
out that a community-based minority 
consciousness "can create a church which is intro- 
verted caring more for its institutional and 
communal benefits than for its positive role in 
society." He concludes that “in the efforts to 
keep its own rights as a minority, the church 

in India seems to be losing its own integrity 
and self-hood....the minority consciousness 
makes the church a self-defensive rather than 

a positive and creative minority."8 


In a study of 
Christians in 
Oommen points 


Sometimes the reactionary role of religion in 
history makes people suspicious of all religions. 
Established religions have often sided with the 
rich and the powerful over against the poor and 
the oppressed. They have legitimated unjust 
power structures, resisted social change, 
exploited superstitions and dogmas, and have 
often been concerned with power, prestige and 
comfort rather than with service, humility and 
sacrifice. While this is true of all religions, 
including Christianity, it is also true that 
there are liberative resources within religions 
which have inspired individuals and groups to 
fight against reactionary elements in society. 
Should not Christians join hands with their 
neighbours in this ongoing struggle?9 


In our country particularly, there is fear of 
religious riots because of the politicization 

of religions. The recurring Hindu-Muslim riots 
and the more recent Hindu-Sikh riots (1984) show 
how dangerous it is to touch religions. Why not 
leave religions alone and deal with the secular 
on the assumption that it is not religiosity but 
our common humanity that brings us together? 

Two points should be noted here. First, in spite 
of the emphasis on the secular deep down, the 
religious is still a powerful element in Indian 
life. Religion and politics were seldom unre- 
lated in our long history even from the time of 
the Buddha. Scholars note that "modern India 
was a period of religious ferment which was 


Spiritually, culturally and politically conse- 
quential."10 Second, studies on recent communal 
clashes in India between Hindus and Muslims and 
more recently the Hindu-Sikh clashes have brought 
out the point that religion "is not the 

causative factor but the instrumental factor in 
such clashes... it is made to appear as the 
Causative factor."11 Ideaological assumptions 
and economic and political factors play a large 
role in these riots and therefore to call them 
religious riots is wrong. The peace potentiali- 
ties within religions have been seldom brought 
out by religious leaders except after the events. 
It is because of these riots, one may say, that 
inter-religious dialogues are even more important 
in our country to reduce tensions, resolve 
conflicts and tame political passions before 
conflagrations set in. 


The negative attitude towards other religions 


based on the missionary theology of a colonial 
era prevents many Christians from entering into 
dialogue. The belief that Christianity is 

"true" and other religions are "false", that in 
Christianity God takes the initiative and that 
all other religions are human efforts to reach 
God, and that the missionary responsibility is 
conversion not conversation, makes people suspect 
that all dialogue is compromise. Unless this 
negative attitude is carefully examined and its 
inadequacies brought out in the light of the 
Bible, critical theological reflection, and a 
serious study of other religions, it is most 
unlikely that any serious dialogue programme can 
develop in the church. Even to this day in our 
theological colleges the systematic and scholarly 
study of other religions remains marginal. 

There seems to be an assumption that the less 

one knows about other religions the stronger 

will be one's sense of mission. 


To these reasons another may be added. Perhaps 
the perception of the church in India of its 
priorities is different. The church might feel 
that the more urgent task today is one of 
struggling against social injustice. When battles 
have to be fought against entrenched injustice 
and institutionalized oppression why waste time 
discussing the climate of heaven and the tempera- 
ture of the other place? The emphasis of the 
church seems to be on political and social 
activism on the one hand, and evangelistic and 
missionary work on the other. In either case, 
serious concern for religions is absent. Whether 
these are the right priorities should be examined. 
A survey made by the National Council of Churches in 
India in 1983 brought out the fact that 98% of 
the resources of the churches affiliated to the 
NCC was spent on maintaining the status quo and 
only 2% on evangelism and other outreach activi- 
ties.12 If this is indeed true the church has 

to re-examine its priorities, taking into account 
two factors: first that without touching the 
deepest core of people, that is, the religious 

and cultural roots, social justice is likely to 
remain only a matter of power relationships in 

the community rather than a consequence of pro- 
found change in human values, and second, that 

it is presumptuous on the part of Christians as 

a minority to believe that they can bring about 

a just society on their own without cooperating 
with neighbours of other faiths and ideological 
convictions. This means that even for the sake 

of political and social struggle against injustice 
dialogue is necessary. 


India has been a multi-religious country for a 
longer period in history than any other country 
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in the world. Neither modernization nor seculari- 
zation nor the growth of science and technology 
has been able to sweep religions away from the 
highroads of modern life. Neither Islam nor 
Christianity nor Marxism has been able to conquer 
the religions of India. Christians have to come 
to terms with this persistent pluralism. Without 
recognizing the theological significance of 

other religions it is most unlikely that Christians 
can make any significant contribution to our 
national life except through institutional 
service. Neighbours of other faiths are not 
statistics, but people. They are not objects of 
mission but partners in community. Dialogue in 
India should therefore become a two-way traffic 
in what was hitherto a one-way street. "It is 

a joyful affirmation of life against chaos, and 

a participation with all who are allies of life 
in seeking the provisional goals of a better 
human community. Thus ‘dialogue in community’ 

is not a secret weapon in the armoury of an. 
aggressive Christian militancy. Rather it is a 
means of living our faith in Christ in service 

of community with one's neighbours."13 


Thus understood, the purpose of dialogue in India 
is threefold: (i) to remove ignorance and miscon- 
ceptions of each other's belief and practices 

and to promote better understanding between 
partners of different faiths; (ii) to cooperate 
for common purposes in society, particularly where 
human rights, social and economic justice, and 
peace in the community are concerned, and (iii) 
to bring to bear the deeper resources of religions 
on basic problems of human existence that arise 
because of human finiteness which makes the 
question of transcendence strikingly relevant 

in an increasingly technological society. Where 
alternative ways of revelation and salvation have 
provided meaning and direction to millions of 
people in our country,to ignore them would amount 
to declining the resources God has pfovided for 
all humanity out of the abundance of his riches. 
This has practical implications for a possible 
programme of dialogue for the churches in India. 
When we take into account the minority status 

of the Christian community on the one hand and 
the tremendous difficulties in the way of closer 
relationships between Christians and neighbours 
of other faiths, one should conclude that dia- 
logue in a highly organized and elaborate way 
would be difficult and perhaps unwise. Religious 
communities that have grown in isolation from 
each other for several centuries cannot be brought 
together too quickly. Suspicions have to be 
overcome. Trust and confidence have to be built 
up. A vocabulary of communication has to grow. 
If, as some Christians believe, dialogue is to 
be used as a subtle means for Christian propa- 
ganda and conversion,dialogue will die before 

it can be born. 


Small beginnings might be more helpful for the 
church to become aware both of the difficulties 
and the possibilities of dialogue. Dialogue 

is not a mass movement. Under the present 
circumstances it has to be dialogue of the few 
on behalf of the many. Already at different _ 
points there are individuals or groups connected 
with institutions or projects where Christians 
and neighbours of other faiths are working to- 
gether. Perhaps the church should give them 
greater recognition as "listening posts" and 
focus theological reflection on their experience, 
and provide opportunities in diocesan councils 

or synods or other gatherings to discuss their 
implications for the life and witness of the 
church in India today. In selected congregations 


in large cities where leadership and resources 
are available, inter-religious groups could be 
formed to discuss both practical matters in 
society and deeper issues of faith. The question 
here should be not which among the many religions 
in our country is true, but what can religions 
contribute to the well-being of the nation and 
its people as we move into the 21st century. 
Moreover, there are profound human issues which 
people of all faiths have to consider today: 

the meaning of transcendence in a technological 
society, the question of peace in a world 
threatened by nuclear war, the problem of sin 

or avidya or dukkha or alienation and the need 

to overcome the brokenness of humanity and to 
heal the rift between humanity and nature. To 
believe that the Judeo-Christian-Western tradition 
has the only answer to all human problems inea) 
countries and at all time sounds presumptious 

if not incredible, particularly in our country 
where millions of our neighbours have found 
meaning and direction for their lives through 
other revelations and other ways of salvation. 
Only the ignorant, the proud, and the blind 

could ignore them. Dialogue demands cooperation 
with our neighbours of other faiths at the 
deepest level in order to be open to the abundant 
riches of God. 


EET 


Dialogue raises theological questions that are 
at the very roots of our Christian existence in 
a pluralist society. In all discussions on 
dialogue two theological issues claim serious 
attention. One is that of mission and the other 
of the uniqueness of Christ. The observation 
made here should be regarded as the beginning of 
a process of reflection, tentative gropings 
towards provisional answers, not in any way 
settled opinions on these important issues. 

The central affirmation of the Christian faith 
is that in Jesus of Nazareth God has revealed 
himself in such a way as to manifest his love 
for the whole world and that in doing so has . 
provided a way of salvation for all people. 

Thus revelation and salvation are the twin pillars 
on which Christian faith rests. Christological 
enterprise is an attempt to explain what it 
means to say that in Jesus Christ we encounter 
God and that through him we experience salvation 
as from God. This matter is bound up with 
several other areas of theological concern. 

The scriptures bear testimony to what happened 

in Jesus of Nazareth. The community of faith 

has interpreted historical events in such a way 
as to invest massive theological meaning in the 
life and work of a single individual. And 
because salvation is for all, sharing’ the good 
news with others becomes imperative for the 
church in the world. 


The question before the church in India is not 
whether it should be in mission, but what kind 
of mission. In recent years the words from 
Matthew 28:18-20: "Go, baptise, make disciples, 
teach", have been interpreted and practised in 
such a militant and aggressive fashion that 
mission has come to mean "conquest for Christ." 
It has become "Onward Christian soldiers, 
marching as to war." Mission is understood as 
an activity against other religions. Most 
Christians understand mission as working for the 





extension of Christianity and the extinction 


of other religions. For Christians in India to 
work for the survival of Christianity and the 
death of other religions which millions of our 
neighbours follow is a tragic denial of God's 
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love for all humanity. This makes dialogue 
impossible. Those who hold this view should not 
use the word "dialogue" at all. To do so would 
be a breach of trust with our neighbours. 


Sometimes the church in India gives the impression 
that it is continuing mission at the point where 
colonial missions broke off. While not ignoring 
the need for historic continuity in the life 

and witness of the church, we need to recover 

the original sense of mission in a post-independent 
era, taking into account biblical insights, the 
lessons from history, the dimensions of our 
national life and the theological significance 

of other religions. 


Sometimes the quiet, but unmistakable presence 

of small communities among large majorities of 
neighbours of other faiths could itself be mission. 
The images of salt, light and leaven, of the 

seed growing by itself in secret, point to the 
ways in which the gospel of Christ works silently 
to transform individuals and society. 


There are, however, other moments in history 
when mission demands that Christians abandon 
traditional ways of doing charity, and actively 
participate in the struggle of the people 
against injustice and oppression. This is not 
to make the poor a little richer and the rich 

a little poorer, but to discern the presence of 
Christ among other people and to work with him 
as he struggles against the forces of evil in 
order to bring in the power of the kingdom of 
God. 


There is, however, another, wider and more 
inclusive way of understanding what mission is. 
Mission is not obedience to a command. That is 
a very legalistic response which goes against 
the very spirit of the gospel. Christian mission 
is to participate in God's continuing mission in 
the world, mending his creation and healing the 
brokenness of humanity. At the very beginning 
of his ministry Jesus came "preaching the gospel 
of God, and saying "the time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand; repent and 
believe in the gospel" (Mark 1:14). 





It is obvious that there are many "missions" 

in history. Earlier than Christianity, Buddhists 
had their mission through which Buddhism spread 
to Sri Lanka, Tibet, China, Japan and countries 
in South East Asia in a much less aggressive 

way than Christianity or Islam. Islam too has 
its mission, and today, with its new-found 
affluence,it is becoming increasingly militant. 
Now Hindus also have their mission in different 
parts of the world. Christians cannot pretend 
that those "missions" do not exist. They 

should ask the question what do these "missions" 
mean in relation to God's continuing mission in 
the world. Most Christian "missiologies" 
totally ignore this question. Can Christians 

in India afford to do so? 


In the New Testament there is a variety of images 
and metaphors to indicate how the kingdom of 

God operates in history. There are also differ- 
ent accounts of Jesus commissioning his discip- 
les to go on mission, for example: in Luke 
10:1-17, Matthew 10-1-42, in Matthew 28:16-20, 
in John 20:19-23 and in Acts 1:16-21. Some of 
these are pre-resurrection, some post-resurrect— 
ion. The content and method of mission in these 
are not always the same. We need to develop a 
new sense of mission in India, breaking away 
from the colonial past, a new hermeneutic that 


holds together these different ways of mission 
without absolutising any one of them as we seem 
to have done with Matthew 28. We should not 
forget that the Roman Catholic, Orthodox and 
Protestant churches understand and practice 
mission in different ways. In our country, 
unlike in the West, we have other religions, 
other scriptures, other hermeneutics developed 
long before Christianity came. To choose one 
way of mission to the exclusion of others, 
absolutise it,and make it the norm to judge 
everybody else is wrong. 


Perhaps what we need in India in the context of 
dialogue is not a missiology but a witnessology. 
The word witness - marturia - has a very rich 
content in the New Testament. To witness is to 
testify to something precious, point towards 
someone extraordinary, indicate Jesus Christ as 
the source of revelation and salvation. To 
witness is to make known to others and share 
with them a powerful anubheva of Christ. We 
witness to the One who is with us always 
(Matt.28:20), who is present where two or three 
are gathered together in his name (Matt.18:20), 
where the human needs of the strangers are met 
(Matt .25:37-40), and who is recognized in the 
simple act of breaking bread (Luke 24:30-31). 


The mood of witness makes it possible for us to 
confess our faith in Christ without condemning 
the faiths of our neighbours. It removes the 
threat from mission and offers an invitation. 
Christian witness does not make negative judge- 
ments about others. It makes positive affirma- 
tions about God's revelation in Christ and 
salvation through him. In the experience of 
dialogue, the church in India, through witnessing 
to the good tidings of God in Jesus Christ, seeks 
to enrich the life of our neighbours and be en- 
riched by them. When we want to witness to our 
neighbours we must also be prepared to listen to 
their witness to us. Otherwise, it cannot be 
mutual witness. Christian witness does not lead 
to compromise but cooperation with all who 
struggle against the forces of death and seek 
the abundance of God's life which, to us, has 
come through Jesus Christ. 





The historic person of Jesus of Nazareth is 
particularly important for the church in India. 
Without a historical anchorage Christ would be 
lost in the clouds of mysticism. Further, it 
is not the Christian dogmas and doctrines, but 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, his life and 


“work and teachings, his suffering, death and 


resurrection that have made a lasting impression 
on the heart and mind of India. 


Too often, Christians rather loosely talk of Jesus 
Christ as God, which amounts to saying that Jesus 
Christ is the tribal god of the Christians over 
against the gods of other people. New Testament 
scholars and biblical theologians have pointed 
out that this does not do justice to the evidence 
of the New Testament, that it does not give 
sufficient emphasis to the trinitarian dimension 
of the Christian faith, and that it tends to 
minimise the work of the Holy Spirit in history. 
New elements contributed by biblical studies 

and research on the great christological 

councils of the church (Nicaea 325 A.D. and 
Chalcedon 451 A.D.), help us to understand how 
God was in Jesus Christ and how Jesus Christ makes 
God real to us. Christocentrism without theo- 
centrism leads to idolatry. The mystery of 

Jesus Christ belongs to the structure of the 
Trinity. The mystery of the Trinity is christo- 


logical. This has implications for our relation- 
ship with neighbours of other faiths. 


The International Theological Commission appointed 
by the Pope admits no distinction between christo- 
logy and theology. It states, "Confusion between 
christology and theology results if one supposes 
that the name of God is totally unknown outside 
Jesus Christ and that there exists no other 
theology than that which arises from the Christian 
revelation."14 The statement calls the church 

to cooperate with others in order "to participate 
in building a civilization of love."15 In the 
ecumenical movement the Orthodox churches have 
drawn particular attention to the need to keep 

the trinitarian structure of the Christian faith 
and to avoid what may amount to "Christo-monism.” 
In more recent discussions, attention has been 
drawn to two more factors to be taken into account 
namely, the experience of the churches in dialogue 
with people of other faiths and the cooperation 

of the churches with people of secular convictions 
in struggling against the forces of death and 
destruction in the modern world. All this means 
that the question of Jesus Christ and his unique- 
ness needs to be discussed afresh in the church, 
taking into account changes that have taken place 
in history.16 


It should be clearly understood that this does 
not in any way minimise the centrality of Jesus 
Christ to the Christian faith, but puts him more 
clearly in the structure of the trinitarian 
faith of the church. Throughout the Bible the 
priority of God is taken for granted. The 
affirmation that God is the Creator of all life 
and of all humanity puts Christians and their 
neighbours of other faiths together at the very 
source of life. God breathes life into humanity 
(Gen.2:7), and in doing so, entrusts to it 
responsibility for all created life (Gen.2:15). 
God lets men and women to share in his power to 
create life (Gen.4:1). Life is God's gift, and 
human beings have the duty and responsibility to 
cherish and guard it. 


This belief in the priority of God is assumed 

by Jesus and his hearers in the New Testament. 
The New Testament writers emphasize God's 
initiative over and over again. "God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten son..." 
(John 3:16). "God was in Christ reconciling 

the world unto himself..." (2 Cor.5:19). 

"God set forth in time a plan for the fulness 

of time" (Eph.1:10). "And when all things are 
subjected to him, then the son also will be 
subjected to him who put all things under him 
that God may be all in all" (2 Gor.15:28). 

This acknowledgement that God is the creator and 
redeemer of all life enables the entire world, 
the whole of humanity, to be included in the 
struggle for fulness of life and to feel respon- 
sible for its preservation and continuation. 

His covenant with humanity of which the rainbow 
is the symbol has never been abrogated. Jesus 
Christ himself is always theo-centric, pointing 
to God as the source of salvation. He began 
his ministry by declaring that "the time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand..." 
(Mark 1:14). God is the ultimate horizon over 
the ocean of life.18 


A theocentric christology provides more theo- 
logical space for Christians to live together 
with neighbours of other faiths. It also helps 
us to understand salvation in a manner that 
allows us to recognize other experiences of 


salvation that God offers to people. The 
Christian affirmation is that in Jesus Christ 
there is not only a new view of God (darsana) 
but that it also leads to a new way of life 
(dharma). To be touched by the person of Christ, 
his life and work and teachings, his death and 
resurrection, is to experience salvation as 

from God. To be saved in Christ is to be recon- 
ciled to God and to our fellow human beings. 

It is to be delivered from the bondage of sin 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Those who are thus saved in Jesus Christ 
are a new people, a new community, forming a 

new identity in Christ who, in the power of the 
Spirit, are called upon to share the good news 
with others. 


In multi-religious situations as in India the 
notion of what "salvation" is and from what 
deliverance is sought are understood differently. 
This is to be expected and therefore Christians 
should not be surprised when confronted by this. 
When the questions asked about the human predica- 
ment are different the answers suggested are also 
bound to be different. How can it be otherwise? 
Already in the New Testament salvation through 
Jesus Christ was experienced and interpreted 
differently by the Aramaic speaking Jewish 
Christians, the Hellenic Jews of the diaspora 

who were much more open to people among whom 

they lived, and the non-Jewish Christians such 

as the Greeks, Syrians and Romans who had no 

part in the Jewish "history of salvation." 

And yet, there was no doubt about the root of 
this salvation experience being in Jesus Christ. 
From the beginning, within the total life of Jesus 
Christ, his death and resurrection have been at 
the critical centre of the Christian experience 
of salvation. This is recognized, and indeed, 
more than respected by our neighbours of other 
faiths. However, a great deal of Christian piety, 
theological reflection, and doctrinal formulations 
have surrounded these events during the centuries, 
and what we have received in India is the "end- 
product" of this long process of what took place 
in a cultural and historical situation very 
different from ours in India. These are indeed 
important in the history of the church and no 

one demands that they should be ignored. But 
when transferred into other situations such as 

our multi-religious one, and received by us 
without any critical imagination, they tend to 
obscure the vision of Jesus Christ for India. 

The criteria derived from other cultural situations 
should not become the norm to judge responses to 
Christ in our cultural situation. Christ cannot 
be "controlled". He is our hope, not our possess- 
ion. The "crucifixion-resurrection" event is 
powerful in itself to become powerful. to others. 
Attempts to explain it often obscure its meaning 
and hide its Mystery within the larger Mystery 

of God. 


A one-sided emphasis on Jesus of Nazareth,empha- 
sizing his revolutionary work on behalf of the 
poor and the oppressed,ends up in the failure of 
the cross. A one-sided emphasis on the resurrect- 
ion transforms Christ the servant into Christ the 
king, and in the process, the humble carpenter 

of Nazareth is lost in pomp and power and glory. 
To believe in the crucified and risen Christ is 

to acknowledge that failures in history are 
acceptable, that even death is not the end, and 
that in the midst of the ambiguities, conflicts 
and tragedies of history, one can still experience 
salvation through Christ as from God. It makes 

it worthwhile to invest one's life in the struggle 
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against forces of death, and at the same time, 
recognize the danger that human pride and self- 
righteousness can swallow up the achievements in 
history. The meaning of the "crucifixion- 
resurrection" event is that ultimately all 
salvation comes from God because only the trans- 
cendent God can be the answer to human finiteness. 
There is indeed an element of "offence" in the 5. 
cross, but as we live among neighbours of other 
faiths, the "offence" need not be stated in an 
offensive way. The cross and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ continue to make a deep impression 
on the hearts and minds of people in India. 


One of the striking facts in India is the response 6. 
of neighbours of other faiths to Jesus Christ. 

This often happens through literature, poetry 

and drama in different languages, including English, 

and through art, movies and television. Jesus 

Christ seems to move beyond the structures of 

the church to touch the hearts and minds of people 7. 
in ways unfamiliar to most Christians. There 

seems to be "an unbaptised koinonia" which the 

church is most unwilling to recognize. One must 

indeed be careful not to exaggerate such pheno- 

mena. But neither should their importance be 

minimised nor their theological significance 

ignored rudely and hastily. 


Taking all this into account, the uniqueness of 8. 
Christ therefore rests not in any exclusive 
isolation, but in those moments of freedom when 
the unbound Christ breaks out of traditional 
structures into the hearts of people. In this 
Jesus Christ is indeed unique, advitiya, 

one without a second. He is uniquely universal 

in his freedom to relate himself to all people, 

in his being available to all, in his willing- 
ness "to suffer outside the gate" (Hebrews 13:12). 
The geographic distance between Golgotha and 9. 
Jerusalem is very short but the spiritual dis- 
tance between Banaras and Bethlehem is very 

great. But there are signs of increasing traffic 
across the borders. It is not without signifi- 
cance therefore that the writer to the Hebrews, 
after saying that Jesus suffered "outside the 
gate" (13:12) and that we should also "go forth 

to him outside the camp" (13:13), immediately 

goes on to say, "For here we have no abiding 

city, but we seek the City to come" (13:14). 

In many parts of the world, not least in the 
multi-religious life of our country, the 
pilgrimage to the city of God has already 

begun. 
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Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
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IN DIALOGUE 


S. WESLEY ARIARAJAH 


I wish to look at some of the basic ecumenical 
issues we have been confronting since the forma- 
tion of the sub-unit on Dialogue in 1971. These 
are not new issues, for their importance was 
already recognized from the beginning. The 
experience of dialogue has, however, sharpened 
some of the questions; other questions, which 
did not seem to have priority then, have now 
become a priority; new questions have also 
emerged. 


Specificity of dialogue situations 


When the work of the sub-unit on Dialogue was 
first presented to the Fifth Assembly of the WCC 
at Nairobi, a large number of churches were still 
unclear of all its implications to their life and 
witness. Even those who did not join the forces 
that opposed dialogue claiming that dialogue 
would lead to syncretism and the loss of mission, 
were not sure of all its implications. A signifi- 
cant meeting at Chiang Mai, Thailand, in 1977, 
which brought together all sorts of opinion on 
the issue, drew up the Guidelines on Dialogue 
that became the official basis for the work in 
the WCC. The Guidelines addressed some of the 
basic issues in a helpful way. Since then a 
large number of churches around the world have 
taken on dialogue; departments and full-time 
workers for interfaith work have been set up in 
the churches in a number of countries. Many 
scholars have begun to write about dialogue and 
its implication for theology. Large numbers of 
interfaith meetings and dialogues take place in 
Many countries. 


The experience of the past number of years has 
taught an important lesson, namely, that while the 
attitude of dialogue and its principles of 
relationships are applicable to most situations, 
each specific context has to be dealt with in 

its specificity. For example, each of our 
dialogue partners of other faiths has a different 
"ethos" and starting point that demands specific 
attention. The dialogue with the Jewish people, 
with whom we share the Scripture, is not the same 
as that with the Hindus; the Muslims and the 
Buddhists have different perceptions about relig- 
ion, its goal, and its role in society that has 

to be handled differently. Thus Christians who 
live with predominantly Hindu or Muslim or Jewish 
communities will have to find specific ways to 
relate to their neighbours. The sub-unit has, 
therefore, launched a programme to develop guide- 
lines for dialogue with each of the different 
religious communities. We now have the 
"Ecumenical Considerations for Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue." We are in the process of developing 
similar guidelines for Islam. This process has to 
go on. This does not of course mean that multi- 
lateral dialogues are no longer needed nor that 
relationship with any one religious community is 
easier or harder than the other. It simply points 
to the peculiarity of specific situations and 

the need to take them seriously. 


We have also learned that the minority-majority 
relations between faith communities play an 
important role in interfaith relations. It is 
significant, for example, that the churches in a 
number of Western countries have moved far ahead 
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of some of the Asian countries in developing 
organized dialogue programmes, even though the 
Asian countries like India, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
etc. have had a much longer experience of living 
and working with other faiths in actual life- 
situations. 


Here the whole problem of "identity" becomes a 
major issue. In the Western nations where 
Christians, at least normally, are in a majority 
they are more able to be in dialogue without 
being afraid of losing their sense of identity. 
In countries where Christians are a minority, 
like India for example, dialogue poses serious 
questions about Christian identity. "Too much 
openness can lead to assimilation and absorption", 
one of my friends told me in Sri Lanka, "In 

Asia Christians have to struggle to be themselves." 


Dialogue is an encounter of faiths. Emphasis has 
been placed on the right of each community to be 
itself and to define itself. Therefore, dialogue, 
when rightly understood, should not be a threat 
to anyone's identity or to the existence of any 
community. The fear, however, has to be taken 
seriously, and in this particular case, one has 
to reconsider the nature of Christian identity, 
how it is formed and preserved,etc. We have to 
learn anew how a community can be both committed 
to its faith and yet be open to others. 


Then we have other situations where one or 
another religious or ideological community has a 
history of being intolerant to religious 
plurality. In other cases, as in the Middle 
East, historical and political differences have 
been preserved for centuries along religious 
lines, thus placing the present religious 
communities in an inherited hostile atmosphere. 
What is the nature of the dialogue here, and is 
there any hope that dialogue can be initiated 
and sustained? 


In other words, while dialogue is needed in all 
places, the dialogue in the context of Birmingham 
and Sofia, Lebanon and Nairobi, Tokyo and Bangalore 
are not the same. We are learning that much 
sensitivity to the specific historical, political, 
and social realities is needed in dialogue situ- 
ations. 


Dialogue at local levels 


The above concern leads naturally to the second 
issue we face, which has to do with the need to 
promote dialogue at local levels. In the early 
years much of the organized dialogues took place 
between leaders and scholars from the various 
religious communities. There has been persistant 
criticism that this kind of dialogue is a "word 
game among the intellectuals." There is however, 
really no need to be apologetic of this kind of 
dialogue. For they have played, and continue to 
play, a very important role in the development 

of interfaith relationships. Religious communities, 
by and large, have lived in spiritual and social 
isolation from each other for centuries. 


There has been mutual suspicion and history is 

full even of conflicts and of wars in the name of 
religion. Missionary intention has been the main 
driving force of a number of religions. It was 
therefore to be expected that a number of persons 
had the suspicion that dialogue may well be another 
ruse for Christian missions. It was important to 
have people who can give intellectual and academic 
articulation to their own faiths to be in conver- 
sation, not least to agree on the "rules of the 


game."' This was an inevitable and significant 
stage in the development of relationships and 
many persons who have been in the WCC~sponsored 
bilateral and multilateral dialogues would witness 
to the benefits it has brought to the overall 
situation. They have been important "sign posts." 
They had, and continue to have, the function of 
showing the ‘green light' to their respective 
communities to be more engaged and to be more 
committed to dialogue. They helped also to 

create a whole new ethos in interfaith relation- 
ships at official levels. 


We are now, however, entering a phase in which 
dialogue should become a reality also at local 
levels. Where an ecumenical concern does not get 
local expression and fails to bear fruits in the 
life of the people it cannot hope to make a 
meaningful impact on the course of Christian 
history. If dialogue is in fact to produce the 
desired difference to the Christian attitude and 
relationship to other faiths within the wider 
ecumenical scene, it has to become a "way of life" 
in local places. This is also important in view 
of the earlier concern raised about the specifi- 
city of each situation. No one outside India, 
for example, can say what the nature of inter- 
faith relations in India should be. But the 
national unit has to be broken down to even 
smaller and more concrete local situations. In 
speaking about the unity of the church, the 
ecumenical movement has coined the phrase: 

"in each place, and in all places." This is 
applicable also to what should happen in inter- 
faith relationships. 





It is for this reason I warmly welcome the present 
Workshop on Dialogue for the church leadership 

in South India. The sub-unit plans to animate 

or cooperate in promoting many more local work- 
shops for dialogue in different parts of Asia 

and elsewhere. 


This is perhaps the place to raise another con- 
cern that is emerging as an important issue within 
the ecumenical community. This has to do with 

the whole field of theological education. For 
surely the theological and ministerial formation 
of those trained to teach and to lead the people 
will have much to do with the future of the 

church and its relationship to the world. It is 
regrettable that the basic curriculum of theo- 
logical education in its form, content and purposes 
has undergone only marginal change in the past 

few decades. The structures inherited during 

the Western missionary era persist. Most of the 
changes effected in the curriculum have been in 
terms of contextualising to the socio-political 
realities out of which the students come. 


Where conscious attempts have been made to bring 
about change, they have been more in the nature 
of additions to the existing structures than 
fundamentally altering them. 


If dialogue is to become a reality at congrega- 
tional levels, we have to make concerted attempts 
to deal with the theological formation of the 
clergy and the congregations. Recently, the 
sub-unit on Dialogue, with the full collaboration 
of the WCC Programme on Theological Education 
held a consultation in Kuala Lumpur on "The 
Implications of Interfaith Dialogue for Theolo- 
gical Education Today". It is not possible here 
to report this meeting in full or to recall some 
of the radical challenges and opportunities that 
the concern for dialogue presents to the field 

of theological education. Let me list the four 
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major topics discussed which will give you a 
flavour of the concerns addressed: 


a) Teaching Theology in a Multi-faith Context: 
Towards a New Approach to Teaching Systematic 
Theology; 


b) Teaching of Religions in the Context of 
Dialogue; 


c) Teaching Mission and Evangelism in the 
Context of Dialogue; 


d) Ministerial Formation in a Multi-faith 
Parish. 


There was much uneasiness about the present 
situation and a sense or urgency about the 
changes that have to be affected, and yet, the 
participants realized that seminaries in Asia, 
by and large, are captive to the churches and 
of their expectations of the kind of pastors 
seminaries should "turn out." Here is a field 
where much more ecumenical reflection and con- 
certed action is needed in the coming years. 


Theological issues 


As mentioned earlier, the first reactions to 
dialogue, expressed clearly and vocally at the 
Nairobi Assembly, were fears that it would lead 
to syncretism and the weakening, or indeed, the 
demise of Christian witness and mission. Ina 
recent editorial in Current Dialogue, Allan 
Brockway, my colleague for Jewish relations, says 
that these two anxieties, presented as major 
theological issues, have during the subsequent 
years of actual dialogue, proved to be questions 
that lead to a dead-end: 


Syncretism, misunderstood as "conscious 
or unconscious human attempts to create 

a new religion composed of elements taken 
from different religions" (the definition 
resulting from heated debate at the World 
Council's 1975 Assembly) has finally been 
exposed as the straw man it always was by 
the clear awareness that, even if it were 
desirable it is impossible; none of the 
world religions,including Christianity, 
is interested in the least in such an 
enterprise. On the contrary, the actual 
practice of dialogue has demonstrated 
conclusively that, far from producing 
homogenization, inter-religious dialogue 
results in strengthening and deepening 
_the faith of the various partners in 
their own religion. 


Likewise, the controversy over whether 

or not inter-religious dialogue threatens 
to replace missionary activity as the 
evangelistic task of the church has 

turned out to be a non-starter. No 
responsible advocate or practitioner of 
inter-religious dialogue has even 

suggested that consistent and vigorous 
testimony to the Christian Gospel is 

alien to dialogue. On the contrary, Christian 
witness within the context of dialogue is 
what dialogue is all about. Thus the term 
“mutual witness" came into currency: 
Christiar witness to, e.g. Hindus and Hindus 
witness to Christians. 


The actual experience of dialogue, however, has 
brought into sharper focus some of the truly 
fundamental theological issues that were already 
recognized in the "Guidelines on Dialogue". 

In fact,rethinking some of the basic theological 


Sk be 


propositions and presuppositions has become an 
inevitable necessity for the furtherance of dia- 
logue at any level. 


It is useful to recall here some of the questions 
formulated in the Guidelines: 


- What is the relation between the universal 
creative/redemptive activity of God towards 
all humankind and the particular creative/ 
redemptive activity of God in the history of 
Israel and in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ? 


- Are Christians to speak of God's work in the 
lives of all men and women only in tentative 
terms of hope that they may experience some- 
thing of Him, or more positively in terms of 
God's self-disclosure to people of living 
faiths and ideologies and in the struggle of 
human life? 


- How are Christians to find from the Bible 
criteria in their approach to people of 
other faiths and ideologies, recognising as 
they must, the authority accorded to the 
Bible by Christians of all centuries, 
particular questions concerning the authority 
of the Old Testament for the Christian Church, 
and the fact that the. partners in dialogue 
have other starting points and resources, 
both in holy books and traditions of teaching? 


What is the biblical view and Christian 
experience of the Holy Spirit, and is it 

right and helpful to understand the work of 

God outside the Church in terms of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit? 


These sample questions are by no means exotic 
theological questions for the study of professors 
and theologians. The urgency has not so much to 
do with intellectual curiosity as with the need 
to equip an average Christian to relate to the 
people of other faiths. 


In the context of dialogue what response can a 
Christian make to the Muslim neighbour who holds 
on to and lives faithfully by what he or she 
considers to be the word of God revealed to the 
Prophet in the Holy Qur'an?....What is the under- 
standing of God within which a Christian can make 
an informed and appropriate response to a Hindu 
who has an experience of grace and of salvation 
in his, or her life? What criteria does a 
Christian use to respond to a devout and pro- 
foundly ethical life seen in a Buddhist neighbour? 
The theological framework as well as the theology 
of religions with which an average Christian 
functions, often unconsciously, makes it almost 
impossible for him or her to relate to, or 
indeed, to make theological sense of his or her 
life in God with a neighbour of another faith. 
There are of course a number of attempts in 
recent years to hammer out a theology of religions 
within which religious plurality and dialogue 
would begin to make sense. These attempts are 
along the lines of rethinking the nature of 
religious language, reviewing our understanding 
of truth, moving towards a theo-centric christo- 
logy, recovering the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
etc. One should confess, however, that there is 
much more work to be done before one can really 
come to terms theologically with the plurality 
of religions. Many theological battles are ahead; 
the real controversy over dialogue is yet to 
come. It has to. 
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In the meantime, we need to enable the Christians 
in the churches within the ecumenical movement 

to rethink some of their basic theological assump- 
tions. The sub-unit on Dialogue has, therefore, 
planned a five-year study programme in the 
churches on the theological significance of the 
people of other faiths and convictions. Under 
the title, "A Study on Theological Discoveries 

in Dialogue with People of Living Faiths", over 
one hundred groups will be invited to undertake 
fresh theological reflections on the basis of 
actual dialogue experiences. 


It is our hope that this study will create a 
theological climate within which some new ground 
may be broken for a Christian theology that 
would enable life, witness, and discipleship in 
a religiously plural world to be more meaningful 
to us. 


My own experience in speaking on dialogue to 
church groups in many parts of the world is that 
no meaningful change can be brought about at 
congregational levels without translating the 
results of some of the modern scholarship on the 
nature of the biblical material, its contents, 
and its authority into language that people can 
understand. I had been collecting the questions 
being asked on dialogue from the biblical perspect- 
ive and have recently attempted to address them 
in a WCC Risk Book entitled The Bible and the 
People of Other Faiths. I mention it mainly to 
emphasize the existence of a serious need that 
has to be met, and to encourage others to so 
engage in work that will aim at the theological 
formation of the people of God at local levels. 


There is also another reason why the theological 
issues in interfaith dialogue have become urgent 
in the ecumenical scene. The increasing relation- 
ship of dialogue with people of other faiths has 
also resulted in some practical issues on which 
advice is often sought from the ecumenical 
community. "Can dialogue stop with relationships 
and with discussions of theological and social 
issues?",one is often asked. "What about 
spirituality? Can we share our spirituality? 

Can we worship together?" In fact, more and more 
situations are being created where one is by 

mere forced circumstances either present or is 
invited to participate in worship that uses other 
symbols and is based on other world views. There 
are, in reality, a number of interfaith worship 
occasions taking place in many parts of the world 
by persons who feel no longer able to await theo- 
logical clarification of the issue. Within some 
of the Roman Catholic orders there is regular 
exchange, for example, between the Zen Buddhist 
monasteries of Japan and some of the Catholic 
monasteries in Europe. The hope, in this case, 
seems to be built on the belief that participation 
in the meditation practices of each other's faith 
will enrich all the partners involved. 


The complex issues involved in sharing spiritual- 
ity and worship were recognized ever since the 
dialogue concern came to the fore-front. In an 
article, "Dialogue: Significant Issues in a 
Continuing Debate", Dr. Stanley Samartha points 
out some of the difficulties: 


In the context of dialogue a further point 
is the sensitive question of "sharing" in 
worship. This is liable to cause a great 
deal of misunderstanding unless care is 
taken to clarify the term "sharing" and to 
indicate its limits...First, ome cannot 
"share" in any worship which contradicts 
what one believes about God. 


Second, care should be taken not to offend 
unnecessarily or unwittingly one's fellow 
believers in the community of the faithful. 
Third, the possibilities of "sharing" will 
depend on various factors - the cultural 
background of persons, the expectations 

of partners; the nature of religions 
involved, and the symbols and rituals used. 
It must be also said in this connection 
that Christians and people of other living 
faiths should take seriously "the non- 
religious expressions of spirituality" by 
persons who probe constantly into the 
mystery of human existance. Therefore 
"religious" discussions on worship do not 
exhaust the depth of this subject unless 
they are also meaningful to those to whom 
old symbols have lost the power to communi- 
cate and traditional forms of worship seem 
to have become routine and therefore mean- 
ingless. 


I have quoted this section in some length 
because it is a useful summary of the questions 
involved in what is often a difficult and 
delicate subject in interfaith relations. Yet 
we will need to pay attention to this subject 
in some depth in the near future. There is 
constant pressure from within the ecumenical 
community to give more concrete guidelines on 
this issue. 


The sub-unit on Dialogue has sought the collabora- 
tion of the WCC programme on Renewal and 
Congregational Life to bring together in 1987 

some of the persons who have gained some experi- 
ence in this field. This exploration will, we 
hope, be a beginning of an in-depth study on a 
spirituality for our times and the contributions 
religions bring to this search. 


Dialogue and the contemporary world 


Let me conclude by raising one more issue that 
needs attention at the ecumenical level. This 
has to do with what is happening to religion 
itself in our modern world. To begin with all 
religious communities have become much more 
diverse; perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that the diversity within each religion has 
become more pronounced and that religions are 
in a process of adjusting to the pressures of 
living in a world where the technological 
culture has challenged many of its assumptions. 


Let me give an example. Who is my Hindu partner 
in dialogue? There are those who would present 
Hinduism in its classical form drawing their 
inspiration from the Vedas, Upanishads and the 
Gita or some other classical text. Then there 

are others who would see the 19th century 
reformed Hinduism as the one that truly 
represents Hinduism today. There are still others 
who would call all these as "elitist", and claim 
that the popular Hindu piety expressed in the life 
of the masses is the true stuff of Hindu spiritua- 
ey 76 


We are also aware, on the one hand, of Hindus who 
see the classical expressions of Hinduism as 
"oppressive" and seek to struggle to bring about 
a social revolution, and on the other, extreme 
rightist groups that use the Hindu symbols to 
work for a new Hindu nationalism. 


This is not peculiar to Hinduism. There are 
parallel groups in all the major religious com- 
munities, and to complicate matters further, 
there are many New Religious Movements setting 
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IMPLICATIONS OF INTER-FAITH DIALOGUE FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION TODAY 


J, PAUL RAJASHEKAR 


During the last decades much reflection has taken place both in the field of theological education and 
inter-faith relations, There are emerging signs that point to fundamental changes in both these fields. 
More importantly, there is growing awareness of the close link between these two concerns for the life 


of the church in the future. 


Since those who are trained in the seminaries are normally called to serve and lead congregations, and 

to engage in teaching and preaching ministries to Christians who live alongside neighbours of other 
faiths, their own formation in relation to other faiths is of vital importance. What are the implications 
of inter-faith dialogue for theological education today? 


The sub-unit on Dialogue and the Programme on Theological Education held a joint meeting in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, in June 1985 in which those who teach theology and the other religions in some of the Asian 
seminaries were brought together. Some theological educators and teachers of religion from Western nations 


also joined them as respondents to their presentations. 


The subject was discussed under four topics: 


a) Implications of Dialogue for Teaching Theology Today; 
b) Towards a New Approach to Teaching Religions in the Seminary; 
c) Implications of Dialogue for Teaching Mission and Evangelism; 


dad) Ministerial Formation for a Multi-Faith Parish. 


The full report of this meeting will be out before the end of the year. Dr. Paul Rajashekar, one of the 
participants, is the Programme Secretary for Interfaith Relations of the Lutheran World Federation, based 
in Geneva. The following is his reflection on the discussion at Kuala Lumpur. 


For most Asian Christians the question of relations 
with neighbours of other faiths is an old one and 
hence some attention has been paid to it in theo- 
logical education. The extent to which this 
question has been taken seriously is dependent 
upon the relative position or security Christians 
have experienced in a given Asian country. With 
the exception of the Philippines, Christians are 
a small minority in Asia. In some parts, Christ- 
ians are isolated and oppressed (e.g. Burma, 
Malaysia); others live in countries where inter- 
religious conflicts are frequent and with dis- 
astrous consequences. In such situations, 
Christian openness to people of other faiths is 
restricted through a minority complex and other 
fears. In a few Asian countries (e.g. Korea), 
Christianity is growing fast and hence questions 
posed by other faiths are minimized. In some 
situations Christians have experienced relative 
security and have therefore developed some measure 
of interfaith activities displaying Christian 
openness to people of other faiths (e.g.India). 
Nevertheless, the tradition of negative approach 
to other faiths is dominant in all of Asia. 
Maintaining a Christian distinctiveness in the 
sea of diverse Asian spirituality has been an 
uppermost concern for most Asian Christians. 


Irrespective of the specific situations within 
which Christians find themselves within Asia, 
most Asian churches — Protestant and Catholic - 
subscribe to an ecclesio-centred understanding 
of mission and ministry. In other words, a 
quantitative understanding of mission and a 
maintenance model of ministry ("word-sacrament- 
pastoral care") is the legacy of Asian churches. 
Given this fact, theological education in Asia 
is faced with the enormously difficult task of 
attempting to broaden the church's conception of 
ministry and mission, moving from its narrow 
exclusivist emphasis towards a broader inclusive 


and community centred understanding oriented 
towards the establishment of God's Kingdom. 

It is here that the nature, structure and theo- 
logical vision of theological education needs to 
be closely scrutinized. 


Teaching religions 


It might be a good starting point to ask why and 
how theological schools teach religions in Asia? 
The obvious answer often given is that Christians 
need to understand the faith and values of their 
neighbours in order to overcome traditional mis- 
conceptions and promote better relations. The 
concern of developing appropriate forms of Christian 
apologetics in response to other faiths is also 
acknowledged. A few thoughtful persons may add 
that we need to study other religions in order to 
measure their vitality and also to critically 
evaluate their significance in the Asian firmament. 
Granting that these are legitimate concerns, the 
question is often raised about the extent to 

which what is taught in seminaries can-lead to 

an appreciative understanding of other faiths? 

Are courses in religions taught to somehow negate 
the beliefs and values of other faiths rather 

than to enrich Christian theological and spiritual 
self-understanding? How best can one foster such 
an appreciative understanding of people of other 
faiths within the prevailing stuctures of theo- 
logical education? 


An important aspect of teaching other faiths in 
theological schools is not simply the conveying 

of facts about other faiths but rather of develop- 
ing an appreciative sense of what it might mean 
for people of other faiths (Muslim, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Confucians, etc.) to live their 
lives and to see the world in the context of 

their traditions and beliefs. This "crossing 
over" to see the world through the eyes of 
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another's tradition enables us to understand our- 
selves and the particularities of our own tradi- 
tion with greater depth and clarity. It is said 
that "The one who knows one religion knows none." 
We cannot really know our own - Christian - 
tradition without knowing at least one other in 
some depth as well. This capacity to understand 
the other and to see ourselves through the 
other's eyes is essential to our understanding of 
mission and ministry of the church today and hence 
for the task of theologizing. In the context of 
theological education this means that the study 
of other religions must be grounded in proper 
dialogical praxis. Other faiths are to be 
studied not in an abstract theoretical way but 

in constant dialogue with the adherents of those 
faiths. 


If theological schools are committed to this 
principle of dialogical praxis, then they would 
need to pay careful attention to such questions 
as who teaches religion? At what level is it 


taught? What texts and resources are used in 
teaching? In what way is it taught? etc. One 


of the problems encountered in theological schools 
is that we often define other faiths according 

to our perspectives and that we seldom grant 
others the liberty to "define themselves". 
Seminaries in Asia are conscious of this problem 
and some have even attempted to invite adherents 
of other faiths to teach courses pertaining to 
their own faith and to use books written by them. 


It is of course possible for a Christian to teach 
another faith but it requires a disciplined and 
critical sensitivity to the other faith as well 

as to one's own, and it requires a continuing 

and open dialogue with the followers of that 

other faith. This dialogue enables the Christian 
teacher to grasp another faith not only at the 
theoretical level but also at the level at which 
that religion is practiced. It means knowing what 
certain rituals, images, myths, scriptures and 
folklore of a given religious tradition mean to 
those who practice them and how it can best serve 
as a relevant resource for the task of theologizing. 
This is an area where Christians are greatly 
handicapped since they have been taught tradition- 
ally to disassociate themselves from all forms 

of observance of other faiths for fear 

of religious compromise. Unless we are willing 

to overcome this un-Christian fear and take 

the risk of faith for the sake of Christ our grasp 
of other faiths will remain deficient. 


Other theological disciplines 


Looked at from a different angle, the study of 
other religious traditions in the context of theo- 
logical education is fundamentally an attempt to 
grasp the phenomenon of religion itself. 
Christians need to cultivate the habit of seeing 
their religious experience as a part of a wider 
religious experience rather than something set 
apart. Recognizing this fact leads us to recon- 
sider the practice of assigning the study of 
other faiths as a distinct discipline, to see it 
as something peripheral to theological studies 
with little relevance to, say, biblical studies, 
systematics, church history and practical theology. 
It has become increasingly evident that the theo- 
logy of religion and the theology of dialogue 

are the central theological questions today, with 
enormous implications for every theological dis- 
cipline. Taking the Asian hermeneutical context 
seriously means that biblical exegesis needs to 
reconsider the traditional exclusivist interpre- 
tation of Christian faith and develop an 


inclusive way of reading the Scriptures. Christian 


Scriptures ought perhaps to be studied in the 
company of other believers and together we may 
discover the word of God in our context! 

Parallel reading of biblical texts with texts 
from other religious traditions will help 
Christians to gain insights that have been missed 
in the past. 


Similarly, systematic theology - which is the 
comprehensive and systematic study of Christian 
faith - cannot be done in isolation from other 
religious worldviews and spiritual experiences. 
Apart from the resources common to all Christians 
the world over (the faith, Scriptures and the 
historical experiences of the churches), Asian 
Christians are privileged to possess an Asian 
spiritual history, the Asian scriptures and the 
wealth of Asian spiritual experiences as addition- 
al resources for reconceiving and reexpressing 
theology in their context. Insofar as these 
resources are the creation of God, they too ina 
way represent the word that comes from God for 
the enrichment of human life and wholeness. 
Exposing the enslaving aspects of human religious 
expressions and harnessing the liberating potent- 
ial inherent in them is a challenge to Asian 
systematic reflection. 


It must be underlined that systematic theological 
reflection is not a posture toward the past and 
its texts, but rather a reflective and interpre- 
tative way of existing in the situations of the 
present. In the Asian context, this implies that 
systematic theology ought to be a dialogical 
theology, a theology that is informed and shaped 
by interfaith dialogue (and other socio-economic 
issues), a theology which is self-consciously 
dialogical in content and orientation. This is 
not simply a theology for dialogue, (i.e. seeking 
theological legitimation for involvement in dia- 
logue) or a theology of dialogue (e.i. treating 
dialogue as a theological problem) but a theology 
in dialogue.) 


The preceding observations do not, of course, 
preclude the possibility of teaching mission and 
evangelism as part of theological education. On 
the contrary, as indicated above, an appreciative 
encounter with the people of other faiths enables 
us to fully grasp the mission of God in our world. 
Mission is not an enlargement of the domain of the 
church at the expense of the world. For the 
church, mission is basically a "test of faith" 

in the world. Similarly, evangelism is not a 

mere public statement of certain beliefs but a 
quality of living and sharing in the midst of 
people that draws attention to the uniqueness of 
God's love. It is in the context of people, 
especially people of other faiths, in their 
suffering, hopes and aspirations, that we 

Mission and evangelism cannot therefore be any- 
thing but dialogical. The aim of teaching mission 
and evangelism in theological training is not to 
win people for Christianity but to think theo- 
logically and respond appropriately in different 
situations of mission and ministry. 


A dialogical understanding of mission and ministry 
inevitably leads us to pay more attention to the 
area of practical theology. Unfortunately this 
discipline all too frequently does not go beyond 
domesticated reflections on the self-realization 
of the institutional church in its preaching, 
liturgy, teaching ministry, pastoral care and 
diaconal work. In actual fact practical theology 
has been reduced to acquiring certain skills 
necessary for pastoral ministry. 
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EXPRESSION OF COMMON CONCERNS AND SHARED VALUES ON THE FAMILY 


STATEMENT ISSUED TO THE PRESS ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE SECOND MEETING OF 
THE INDEPENDENT COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM RELATIONS AND PRINTED IN 
AMMAN, JORDAN, NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLISH AND IN ARABIC TRANSLATION ON 

I OCTOBER, 1985 


Dialogue between Christians and Muslims concerning the contemporary issues of the Family and of Youth 
is appropriately rooted in affirmations about shared moral, ethical, and spiritual values. Our 
monotheistic religious beliefs, different as they are and will remain on important matters of doctrine 
and practice, give us a realistic and constructive basis from which to seek solutions to the urgent 
problems that threaten the stability of our families, undermine the future of our youth and weaken the 
structures of our respective societies. 


Crime and juvenile delinquency, poverty and famine, divorce and the breakdown of families, sexual 
permissiveness and drug abuse, exploitation and brutality towards women and children - these are social 
ills against which we all must struggle. 


Here are problems that cry out for sustained, tough-minded but creative treatment. Material improvements, 
in terms of architecture and town planning, health care, social services, and economic development, all 
need to be related to fundamental beliefs about the nature of man and the moral law. Basic ideas and 
ideals, or their absence, have consequences in our individual, family and community lives. Our great 
religious traditions, properly understood and interpreted for our times, can provide guidance in our 
perplexity. 


Because so many Christians know little about Islam and so many Muslims lack understanding of Christianity - 
and indeed so many on each side lack comprehension of their own traditions - it may be helpful to 

summarize our major common affirmations. We may phrase these matters in different ways and interpret 

them variously but, essentially, we share these basic beliefs: 


1. We live in a universe and on a planet ruled by God. 
2. This God is one, the universal, all-wise, all-powerful, and merciful creator of us all. 


3. God has revealed to mankind the essential laws by which individual behavior and the conduct of 
society should be governed. 


4. We are all called to submit ourselves to the will of God. 

5. We are all accountable to God and subject to divine judgment. 

6. We are all equal before God, who is a God of justice. 

7. We are all the beneficiaries of the mercy of God, the Compassionate One. 


8. We affirm the divine ordination of marriage and the central role of the family in transmitting 
essential moral and spiritual values and in building effective communities and a healthy society. 


9. We hold that God has willed the family to be a covenant of mutual love and support, to be the 
proper environment for the begetting and rearing of God-fearing and decent children. 


10. Recognizing the value for young people of opportunities to meet and talk together across boundaries 
of religion and race, we recommend that ways be found of co-ordinating the research and efforts 
of various Muslim and Christian centres concerned about problems of youth and the family. 


11. Recognizing that questions of family life and matters related to family solidarity, marriage 
breakdown, divorce, abortion, and the population question cannot adequately be discussed by men 
alone, this consultation asks that Muslim and Christian women be invited to meet to consider these 
matters. : 


12. Economic, social, and political factors influence family life and can place obstacles which hinder 
families from carrying out their God-given goals. We’ recommend joint studies by Christians and 
Muslims to address the problems of the family in these contexts. 


On the basis of these shared beliefs, we acknowledge our individual and group responsibilities to combat 
those forces, influences, and changes which produce family instability and disintegration. We affirm 
the necessity, in our homes, in our schools, in our communities, to work against the alienation of the 
youth from their families and the neglect and abuse of children and youth by their parents. We urge 
sustained and imaginative efforts to evoke the idealism of youth in the building of more just and a 

more harmonious world. 


We must not close our eyes to the evils of the real world, but rather re-affirm our conviction that this 
is God's world and we are his people. And we must not lose hope in what we can do, submitting to His 
Will, in building stronger families and a better world. 
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FALAFEL IN TACO COUNTRY: FIRST MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE IN SAN DIEGO 


WILLIAM K. HARMAN 


It was a first for our community. Relating to the 
nearly 14,000 people involved in the Islamic 

faith who live in San Diego County, USA, was not 
on the agenda of the churches until recently. 

To get congregations aware of the existence of 
over 6 million Muslims, both American and inter- 
national, is a first step for dialogue in the 
United States. Exposing congregations to Islamic 
speakers and guests is a second minute step. 


In this spirit of introduction and exposure, the 
San Diego Ecumenical Council of Churches and one 
of several local Islamic societies called the 
Muslim Organization of San Diego, succeeded in 
co-sponsoring a dinner and dialogue for southern 
California Christians and Muslims. 


The place was the temporary mosque and Islamic 
cultural centre, the Colina del Sol public 
recreation hall. It is better known in the His- 
panic community as a fiesta hall for taco dinners. 
The time was a Friday evening sabbath day for the 
Muslims so prayers could be made with Christians 
present as observers/participants as their cons- 
ciences dictated. The theologians in dialogue 
were Dr. Del Schneider, a Lutheran pastor teach- 
ing at a San Diego Roman Catholic University and 
Dr. Muzammil Siddiqi, director of the Islamic 
Society of Orange County, California. 


Experiencing religious pluralism and diversity 

is relatively new for many American Christians 

on the local level. The evening dinner and dia- 
logue was a real experience in diversity. As the 
men gathered for Islamic prayers, after the rugs 
are spread and the women are gathered in the 
back of the hall, a sense of reverence and awe 
descended as the silence and chants began. 


Young Muslim boys came late from their baseball 
games in their San Diego Padres jackets and 
joined the line of men on their knees as the 
chants continued. The small group of women in 
traditional chandras at the back, silently 
followed the men's bows and genuflections. 


The multiracial fellowship that is Islam was 
apparent that evening. Blacks with dark skin 
and light skin, Pakistani and Punjabi Indians, 
Arabs and Sudanese, gathered with pastors and 
priests and laity from white middle class America 
as one fellowship. Business suits western style 
mingled with turbans and fez or a mixture of 
both while many Muslims chose quftans and tradi- 
tional saris. I shared dinner with a young 
Panamanian computer programmer whose father was 
Sudanese. He chose to wear a thoub, the tradi- 
tional Islamic suit/dress robe as a special 
dress for a special occasion. 


As a six year old child recites from memory a 
sura of the Koran to begin the meal (greatly 
impressing the Baptist and other Christians in 
the crowd), over 200 southern Californians 
representing homelands from all continents began 
to enjoy a traditional Middle Eastern banquet 
served by a local Greek restaurant. The cultural 
mix was typified by the young Jordanian Muslim 
boy near me who sat in his traditional simbab 


with his American punk hairstyle. 


Falafel, bulgar, wheat, homos, tofutti —- was 
this still the land of McDonald's hamburgers’ 
birth? How do we begin to encourage Christians 
in congregations to be friendly and open to 
these people whose food and dress seems so 
foreign? Can I suggest to my congregation that 
they read the Koran sometime to better under- 
stand the beauty of the Islamic scripture? 
Will the Muslims of southern California dare to 
move beyond their self-designated ghettos of 
family, tradition and cultural social groups to 
share themselves with the white sea of middle- 
class Americans that surround them? 


Dr. Siddiqi moved us in that direction by calling 
on the Muslims present to understand that 
"Dialogue with Christians and Jew is required by 
the Islam faith." This dialogue is both a 

human need to develop cooperation with the one- 
half of the human race that is made up of Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews and a divine imperative 

from the Koran which states: "Speak with the 
people of the book in a spirit of love." The 
people of the book (sharing the Old Testament) 
are called by God's command to dialogue. 


Only God can bring all into unity again, Dr. 
Siddiqi stated. The Koran never criticizes or 
condemns any religion by name. While Islam 
recognizes links to Christianity, those of the 
Christian faith do not seem aware of their links 
to Islam via Moses and Jesus. The need to hear 
authentic Islamic experts in the United States 
and not only western "experts" on Islam is great, 
according to Siddiqi. He stated that three- 
fourths of the books on Islam in the US are 
written by Christians. If the reverse were true, 
Christians would not be happy to read about 
themselves in books written mainly by Islamic 
"experts" on Christianity. 


Dr. Schneider tried to move the participants into 
awareness of the transitional age of history in 
which we live. The end of cultural isolation 
as it was known in the past has arrived. The 
question is how to absorb new cultures that 
come to us or that we go to without losing our 
own identity. For both Christians and Muslims 
in southern California, the question is "How do 
we relate to a religion that is not our own? 
How do we first become aware of and relate to 
the other seven religions of the world?" 


Schneider stated five historical attitudes as a 
guide for our transitional age in relating to 
other religions. The first attitude is exclusive. 
There is one truth, all else is falsehood. The 
second attitude is that one religion is the ful- 
fillment of all religions. Of course, that 
religion is my religion. The third attitude is 
relativistic. There are different paths to God 
and each one is appropriate to various cultures. 
This is a typical southern California attitude. 
The fourth attitude is that of process theology. 
There is one world from which one religion is 
emerging. The final attitude, still to be defined, 
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is a dialogic approach which respects other 
religions and seeks, through engagement, to 
witness to other religions while being witnnessed 
to by other religions. This dialogic stance is 
open and frank, but pursued by those who seek 
harmony, not disharmony, as a goal. To listen 
and understand others even when their teachings 
seem blasphemous from our point of view is an 
art which cries out for development by average 
members of all faiths. Communication, not con- 
version is the mode. Dr. Schneider made clear 
this fifth and final attitude and approach is 
the only mode appropriate to our age in southern 
California. 


Then came the summaries and future hopes. How 
shall we local Christians and Muslims begin the 
dialogue? What shall be the guidelines? Basic 
agreement came that all must forsake approaches 
that lead to bigotry and animosity. All left 
convinced that we must recognize differences 
between us while asserting that none of the 
religions are either true or false, but that all 
religions are in some sense valid, complimentary 
and not contradictory. 


It was a first. As with all first attempts the 
steps were too small for some and too big for 
others. Evenings of fellowship and exposure 
seem to be a first modus vivendi for local 
Christian-Muslim dialogue. When the Christians 
host the next event, perhaps it will be tacos in 
a mosque soon to be built on land purchased from 
a local Lutheran congregation. The building of 
the mosque on the formerly Lutheran land is 
assured. The tacos may give way to falafel! 


* * * * 


William K. Harman is pastor of Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church, Encinitas, California, USA. 


(RAJASHEKAR, from p.14) 


Theological education has often forgotten the fact 
that in a broader sense practical theology is 
part of the very structure of theology itself - 
what it means to theologize, interpret, reflect, 
understand concretely in the situation of the 
present. In other words, it aims to develop an 
ability to reflect theologically about ministry 
and within ministry. In the context of multi- 
religious situations obtaining in any given 
"parish" in Asia, reflections within ministry 
necessarily involves paying attention to the 
1ssues and problems of other faith communities 

as well, not simply issues that affect Christians 
but also those that affect the whole community 
irrespective of religious commitment. 


The orientation of theological education ought to 
be one which enables students to discover their 
ministry in an interpretative way of living and 
ministering in the context of the "parish", and 
not one of training people for a predetermined 
ministry, A broadened understanding of pastoral 
ministry, including people of other faiths and 
no faith, might serve as a necessary corrective 
to the traditional provincialism in Christian 
ministry. This implicitly calls for a revision 
of our ecclesiology. 


(ARIARAJAH, from p.12) 


themselves up as exponents of the faith for the 
contemporary world. Who are our partners? 

And, what is the nature of the Christian faith 
we ourselves represent when we, calling ourselves 
Christians, are in dialogue? 


Second, while religion is still very much alive 
and well in the technological society, technology 
and the processes of secularization continue to 
make in-roads into religious life. It is, there- 
fore, very difficult to isolate religion from the 
socio-political and economic realities of the 
people. It is difficult to have interfaith dia- 
logue today without acknowledging the political 
elements involved and the socio-economic realities 
that shape the way religion is expressed and 
experienced in our world. Many groups that work 
for social, political change or struggle against 
the forces of oppression have risen above the 
barriers of religions and have a dialogue in 
life. What do we make of them? 


Third, there are increasing numbers of people who, 
while retaining a tremendous sense of the religi- 
ous dimension of life, have little or no use for 
the traditional symbols and doctrines. What do 

we make of this? And when we add to this the 

vast number of people who live not so much by 
expressed religious convictions but by ideological 
persuasions we are faced with a very complex 
picture indeed. 


Faced with this complex situation one should not 
succumb to the temptation to withdraw. For we 
are called to exercise discipleship not in an 
ideal but in the actual world. 


Conclusion 


It is common to understand the ecumenical move- 


‘ment primarily in terms of a movement that brings 


the churches together in their common calling in 
order to exercise together their contemporary 
obedience. But the word oikoumene means the 
whole inhabited earth and not just the Christian 
part of it. The ecumenical movement, therefore, 
has to be about the whole of humankind and what 
God intends for it as a whole. What dialogue has 
done to the modern ecumenical movement is to help 
it rediscover the communities of other faiths, 
not as rivals and strangers, but as partners and 
fellow-pilgrims in the journey of life; it has 
helped the churches to recognize the true scope 
of their prayer, "Your Kingdom come, your will 

be done on earth"; it has challenged the churches 
to begin a journey of faith into the unknown 
where only the Spirit can show the manifold 
blessings of life in a wider community. It is a 
risky road with many pitfalls. As Christians we 
can choose to walk in this path only because we 
are committed to him who was willing to be vulner- 
able and was prepared to risk his life for others; 
we are in this journey of faith trusting in the 
immeasurable love of God, and in the certain hope 
that he will, through the power of his Spirit, 
bring to fulfillment that which he wills for 

his creation; in dialogue we are at his service. 
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AGREEMENT OR DIALOGUE? 
AN EDITORIAL FROM SILSILAH (NOVEMBER 1985), A MONTHLY PUBLICATION OF ISLAMO-CHRISTIAN 


SILSILAH, 


The study and implementation of shari'ah (Islamic 
law) on the Code of Muslim Personal and Family 
laws in the Philippines is heralded as a milestone 
for the Muslim minority in the country. The 
significance of this development takes into 
account an effort toward finding a concrete and 
lasting solution to the Muslim armed rebellion, 
and the concomitant conflicts which have been 
engaged since the early 16th century between the 
Muslims and the Christian majority. 


The implementation of the Code on Muslim Personal 
and Family Laws is part of the Tripoli Agreement 
signed by the Philippine government with the 
Muslim leaders of the Moro National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) on 23 December 1976. Although the 
Tripoli Agreement was a bold step,taken for a 
just and peaceful solution to the problem, 
reactions of the public were mixed and could be 
generally gauged as unfavourable. The Christians 
looked at it with suspicion and felt that the 
arrangement is too much in favour of the Muslims; 
and the Muslims were nonetheless sceptical about 
the whole situation. In no less than a year, the 
pressure of "suspicion" and "scepticism" from 
both sides broke the amnesty and cease-fire 
conditions as stipulated on the said Agreement. 
By the end of April 1977, the conflict between 
the government (Christian) and the Muslims had 
renewed. At present there seems to be no con- 
vincing move, or an interest that each side takes 
in pursuing a peaceful settlement like the Tripoli 
Agreement, which is now considered ineffective. 


The implementation of the Code of Muslim Personal 
and Family Laws as part of the concrete and faith- 
ful action of that accord is a unilateral effort 
and could very much affect the already delicate 
relationship between the Christians and Muslims 
of the country. It is not within the scope of 
this write-up to present a detailed study of the 
Tripoli Agreement and the implications of the 
events that followed; neither is it to provide 
clear cut answers to questions and problems that 
may have developed. However, as the problem is 
seen as a primary offshoot of Muslim-Christian 
relations, an attempt at finding ways and means 
to improve it is essential. As it is said, 

"No agreement can last without a search for a 
deep and sincere dialogue." 


At this point, perhaps it is necessary to remem- 
ber another event in Tripoli prior to the Agree- 
ment. By coincidence, an international Muslim- 
Christian dialogue congress was held here on 

1-6 February 1976. The event was part of that 
continuing search by Muslims and Christians to 
establish a dialogue that had been conducted at 
different levels and held in countries like Sri 
Lanka, Hong Kong, Tunisia, Spain, Switzerland, 
etc. Many Muslim and Christian scholars from 
different countries took part in the congress. 
Important questions were tackled,which in the 
main, centred on improving Muslim-Christian 
relations. To this end, the congress passed re- 
solutions and recommendations, the major ones 
being: 


PHILIPPINES 


Faith in God 


1. Both parties affirm their faith in the One 
and Only God; they recommend that common 
action be taken to deepen religious and moral 
values. 


2. Both parties honour all prophets and 
messengers of the "celestial religions." 
They denounce any attempts to disparage or 
discredit prophets and messengers because 
this runs counter to the will of God who sent 
them. 


3. Both parties affirm that in its essence, 
religion is the source of moral commitment 
and that it is the fundamental guide of the 
conduct of individuals, communities and states. 


4. Outside religion, which guides humanity along 
the good road and in the path of right, the 
organization of life cannot be accomplished. 
Consequently, both parties assert that religion 
is the basis for a just legislation, and that 
no legislation drawn up by man can ever be 
perfect. 


5. Both parties affirm that faith in God necessar- 
ily implies the support of right everywhere 
in the world, and contributes to the victory 
of the dignity and happiness of man. They 
exhort all the forces for good in the world 
to give concrete shape to this principle in 
the conduct of individuals, communities, 
peoples, and states, in order to mobilize 
them against injustice in all its forms, 
bring about the triumph of the dignity of man, 
and achieve his well-being and freedom. 


Racism, development, religious freedom, peace 


6. In respect for the dignity of man, the two 
parties reject and denounce racial discrimi- 
nation in all its form because it constitutes 
a degradation of man whom God honours. 


7. With a view to achieving man's well-being, 
the two parties affirm the need for unified 
efforts to place at the service of mankind 
programmes for development, planning, dis- 
tribution of wealth, and international ex- 
change; for the existence of millions of 
hungry and under-privileged people in various 
parts of the world is something shameful for 
humanity and casts a slur on religious values. 
Consequently, both parties launch an urgent 
appeal to all states, institutions, and 
international bodies concerned with questions 
of development to give top priority to this 
work. 


8. The two parties declare the necessity of 
freedom of religious belief and practice, as 
well as the right of the family to give its 
children a religious education. They condemn 
religious persecution in all its forms; 
they regard as inhuman regimes and ideologies 
which persecute believers. 


9. The two parties declare that the promotion 
of peace falls within the mission of religion. 
They ardently desire the realization of peace 
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based on justice and right. They appeal to 
countries which possess destructive weaponry 
to cease its production, and devote their 
efforts to the service of peaceful purpose in 
order to achieve the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind. 


Religion and science, education 


10. Both parties are convinced that religion pro- 
vides a global conception of creation and of 
the universe. They insist that science is in 
harmony with religion and that all progress 
in the field of science furnishes fresh proofs 
of the greatness of God who created the uni- 
verse in a perfect way and organized it in 
conformity with laws and norms, of which 
science is discovering the precision and 
marvelous character every day. Science must 
always remain at the service of religion, 
heeding its values and ideals, and always 
directed toward the service of humanity. In 
this way, science becomes protection against 
theism and the confused uncertainty which 
assail large numbers of young people in the 
world, who wrongly imagine it (science) to be 
inconsistent with religion. Certainly, when 
science reinforces faith, it can contribute 
a solution to the various problems of youth. 


11. Considering the effective role of youth in 
constructing the future, the two parties 
counsel the necessity of giving their attention 
to programmes and means of education in 
institutes and schools, so that religious 
values and moral virtues may figure among the 
aims. These programmes and means must be 
free of all that might be harmful to faith 
or morals and to understanding among peoples. 


The Holy Books 


12. The two parties encourage the translation of 
the "celestial Books" into all languages and 
they condemn any attempt to confiscate these 
books or to prevent their circulation in any 
part of the world whatsoever. 


There are more resolutions and recommendations 
which delve into areas such as cooperation, the 
right of all people to scientific development, 
the question of Lebanon, etc. which is too much 
detail for presentation here. At any rate, the 
summary of these resolutions and recommendations 
is contained in the final declaration of the 
congress which states in part, "The aim of this 
seminar is to create a new atmosphere of mutual 
trust between the Muslim world and the Chrisian 
world by working to remove the various difficulties 
and after-effects inherited from periods of 
divergence, discord, and colonization, and by 
seeking their real causes and deploying joint 
efforts to eliminate them. It is essential to 
build bridges of understanding and cooperation 
between those people who are followers of the 

two religions in order to create an atmosphere 
which will help in understanding the material 

and moral crises endured by contemporary man, 

so as to find practical solutions to them. 

The participants are in fact convinced that 
religion remains the authentic source of inspira- 
tion in achieving all this because, not merely 

a sum of spiritual values, it harmonizes relations 
between material life and spiritual aspirations 
aswell...” 


For six days, the participants and obsevers to 
the congress fathomed problems and sensitive 


issues in a manner described thus: 


~ "In a climate of frankness and a sincere desire 
to get beyond past errors and turn over a new 
leaf, inaugurating relationships built on 
understanding and cooperation, both parties 
studied the different questions which have 
given rise to so much hostility, suspicion, 
and lack of trust, resulting in the estrange- 
ment of the Muslim and Christian worlds. 
The Muslim side listened attentively to 
paragraphs from the declaration of the 
Second Vatican Ecumenical Council, particularly 
those referring to a new attitude toward 
Muslims. The Muslim side saw therein good 
initiative making it possible to turn over 
the pages of the past which belong to history. 
The two parties agreed to begin a new page, 
one based on respect, cooperation, and joint 
action for the good of humanity." 


So it was. Two events which, on the surface, 
appear unrelated: one as a political solution 
to a nagging problem; the other, a search for 

a common humanity based on religious guidance. 
But they share one thing: both are efforts 
toward improving Muslim-Christian understanding 
and are manifestations of the seriousness of the 
problem along domestic and international levels. 


At this juncture, it is important to mention and 
to make an observation that the unfavourable 
reactions to the Tripoli Agreement stem in most 
part from unhealthy attitudes that Muslims and 
Christians have for each other. It is an attitude 
nurtured for centuries and its undesirableness 
cannot be removed that easily. This being so, 

any agreement entered into by the parties involved 
must be done in the spirit of understanding, which 
can only come if Muslims and Christians alike 
could relate freely and without "suspicion" or 
"scepticism." The idea of a dialogue must be 
primarily pursued. 


This is not to say that there has been no activity 
launched by the two groups in this regard; on 
the contrary, there were activities carried out 
along this line and Muslim-Christian forums were 
organized intensely during the height of the 
conflict in the early 70's. There were even 
participants from the Philippines to some of the 
congresses just mentioned. But unfortunately, 
these undertakings were but a first spark of 
enthusiasm. The seriousness of purpose to look 
into the causes of the century-old discord is 
being awashed by the receding tide of the Muslim 
rebellion. But certainly "tide rises, tide 
falls." To be caught inbetween the surging 
forces is taking on too much of a chance. It is 


‘hoped, however, that as the Muslims and Christians 


go through the critical stage of their relation- 
ship they do so along the path of dialogue. 


Notwithstanding its own peculiar features and 
characteristics, Muslim-Christian relations in the 
Philippines are a microcosm of the universal 
feeling that each side has for each other. It 
would seem that Muslims and Christians of the 
country must have their own share and partici- 
pation in the international effort and to work 
towards creating a firm foundation whereby new 
levels of cooperation and peaceful co-existance 
could have durability and stability. 
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THEOLOGY AND THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER 


SIMON SCHOON 


Israel-theology? 


In recent years there has developed a certain 
type of theological activity that is called 
"Israel-theology." This term, which has already 
gained wide acceptance, is not without its pro- 
blems. Many people, when they see it for the 
first time, get the impression that this theology 
deals primarily with the state of Israel. For 
presumably the object is to offer a theological 
justification for Israel. This impression is 
heightened by the fact that people in various 
churches and groups use the biblical prophecies 
as a kind of puzzle book relative to the events 
in and around Israel. Horrified by this 
"theology", many speak disparagingly of "Israel 
hobbyists." This has discredited the term 
"Israel-theology." 


It could also be argued that the use of the word 
Israel in the term is justified in the sense 

that it gives expression to the theological 
investigation that is in view here. At any rate, 
the name Israel may not be omitted simply because 
it evokes bad feelings. "Israel" is a concept 
that can have several meanings. It can signify, 
for instance, "the biblical people of God" as it 
is found in the Old Testament. The name Israel 
can also describe the entire Jewish people. 

In Judaism the name Israel is used as a religious 
self-designation. And of course Israel is the 
name for the Jewish state in the Middle East. 

The Jews themselves differentiate between the 
various usages but do not separate them. That 
makes it important that outsiders, such as 
Christians, recognize the different meanings of 
the name Israel in the contemporary Jewish 
identity. 


We are talking about a particular way of doing 
theology, one that could be called a contextual 
theology, that is, a theology that has the 
Jewish-Christian encounter as its particular 
context. In this encounter incisive questions 
are asked of Christians, questions that touch 
the heart of the Christian identity, and there- 
fore are experienced as threatening by many. 
The Jewish-Christian encounter gives Christians 
much “homework."' Moreover, in this encounter 
Christians sometimes have to redo their "homework." 
Naturally there are those who dislike that. 
This psychologically understandable resistance 
has in turn assumed theological forms. 


Historical context 


Actually the context of Israel-theology can be 
indicated by mentioning the name of just one 
place in Europe, one which immediately evokes 
horrible associations: Auschwitz. But this 
theology is unthinkable without the work done 
already before the Second World War by many 
earlier students of the Jewish-Christian encounter. 
On the Jewish side we mention the names of Franz 
Rosenzweig, Martin Buber and Leo Baeck. On the 
Christian side are such theologians as James 
Parkes, Karl Barth and K.H. Miskotte. 


To Miskotte the very existence of the Jewish 
people was a sign of the provisionality and 
restricted nature of the church. Israel occasions 
unrest in the church and cuts off at the root 

all Christian pretenses and every tendency toward 
triumphalism. Before the war Miskotte wrote 

Edda en Thora, in which he compared the Torah 
with the German myths of the Edda and at the 

same time unmasked the antisemitism of the then 
rising National Socialism as enmity toward God. 


What had already been felt and verbalized by 

some prophetic figures before the Second World 
War finally made its impact upon church and 
theology by the shock of the horror of Auschwitz. 
It is striking that the new theological reflection 
on the Jewish people is strongest in those 
countries where the holocaust took place. 
Initially, after the war, church and theology 
tried to continue as if fundamentally nothing 

had changed. But now, thirty to forty years 

after that horror, this is no longer possible. 

The question has become inescapable: how could 

it have happened that in a civilized country 
calling itself Christian, six million people 

were brutally murdered, simply on the ground 

that their only "crime" was that they were Jewish? 


The political, economic, psychological and social 
factors in the phenomenon of anti-semitism have 
been extensively described. But theology has 

to wrestle with the fact that the centuries- 
long "catechesis of contempt" (Jules Isaac) with 
respect to the Jews has been co-responsible for 
the gassing of people. It is to the credit of 
Professor Johannes Verkuyl that he has been one 
of the first in Reformed circles to concern him- 
self at great length with this problem. The 
"homework" for Christians includes, in my judge- 
ment, a critical scrutiny of the interpretation 
of various New Testament passages in an effort 
to determine to what extent this interpretation 
has contributed to the hatred of the Jews. 

How the church in the past (and still today?) 
has dealt with a passage such as Matthew 27:25, 
"His blood be on us and on our children!" might 
serve as a model. 


Another element in the context is the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel. After Auschwitz 
the Jews did not disappear from history nor were 
they rapidly absorbed into other countries. On 
the contrary, with greater visibility and more 
determination than ever before, they reappeared 
on the scene of world history with their own 
land and nation that can be pinpointed on the 
map. This has been highly confusing and dis- 
turbing to many Christians. The legend of 

"the wandering Jew Ahasveros", who was doomed 

to keep wandering through the world as punishment 
for his involvement in the death of Jesus, was 
deeply etched in Christian memory. The Jews 
themselves experienced the establishment of the 
new state as a rebirth, even as a resurrection 
after the night of death of Auschwitz. 


Without putting a halo around Israel and without 
making it impervious to outside criticism, it 
must be said that the return of the Jews to 
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Jerusalem presents an enormous challenge to 
Christian theology. More concretely than ever 
before Jews are once again active on the scene 

of history. The name Jerusalem no longer makes 
Christians think first of all of "heaven" or of 
"the church", but of an actual city in the Middle 
East, one which is of central significance in 
present-day history. Christian theology gives 

the impression of being somewhat ill at ease in 
the presence of so much concreteness. As a rule 
it was more at ease when things were more 
abstract, and it felt more at home with "spiritual" 
terminology. The Jewish nation reminds the church 
that the Bible and politics, theology and history 
are inseparable. 


Personal context 


Following a seven-year residence in Israel, I 
wrote my dissertation Christelijke presentie in 
de _joodse staat (Kampen oS? eer lteissouly 
natural that a theological reflection is coloured 
by one's own experiences. In my judgment this 


is valid for all theology, though not every theo- 
logian is conscious of it or prepared to admit it. 


My special context has been the Christian settle- 
ment Nes Ammim in the north of Israel, a project 
that is supported by three large Protestant 
denominations in the Netherlands (The Netherlands 
Reformed Church, the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands, and the Christian Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands). Nes Ammim has greatly 
stimulated theological reflection on the relation- 
ship Church-Israel in the Netherlands and Germany 
by its practical emphasis. It is therefore 
appropriate briefly to describe this project. 


Nes Ammim is a "presence project", set up as a 
cooperative settlement (moshav), that originated 
in the sixties at the initiative of some people 
from the Netherlands and Switzerland. In Dec- 
ember 1960 a memorandum about it was presented 
to Levi Eshkol, secretary of finance and later 
prime minister of Israel. In 1962, 275 acres 

of land were purchased from a Druse sheik. In 
the fall of 1962 the plan became publicly known 
through the purchase of the land, and prime 
minister Eshkol was fiercely attacked by the 
religious parties in his coalition. A storm 
about it arose in the press and the plans had to 
be shelved. In January 1964 the Israeli govern- 
ment formally gave its approval for the establish- 
ment of a settlement. That same year a group of 
25 people started the pioneering work of Nes 
Ammim, a name derived from Isaiah 11:10, “ensign 
to the people" or "banner of the nations." From 
the very beginning Nes Ammim has been an inter- 
church and international project. Its expressed 
goal occasioned many discussions and problems, 
but from the very beginning the founders made it 
clear that the intention was not mission among 
the Jews. Many in the churches were unable to 
follow the new course in Jewish-Christian relations 
set by the pioneers of Nes Ammim, and in the 
early years this created numerous conflicts. 
Eventually, however, the most important Dutch 
and German Protestant churches supported the 
project. Encounter and dialogue are increasingly 
important, now that in the eighties the pioneer 
period is past. Nevertheless, the solidarity of 
the Christians in Nes Ammim is especially shown 
in their deeds, in their working and living in 
the land of Israel. In 1985 the village numbers 
about 250 residents, and about 25,000 people 
come to visit annually. Meanwhile, the Israelis 
regard Nes Ammim as an indispensable part of the 
multi-coloured Israeli landscape. 


After working in Nes Ammim as a pastor of the 
village and as leader of the seminars for seven 
years, I returned to the Netherlands in 1981 and 
joined the Commission for Israel and Church of 
the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands (GKN) as 
a theologian. A major part of my assignment has 
been to help equip the churches for the Jewish- 
Christian encounter. It also includes meeting 
with and speaking with the Jewish community. 

I am the Reformed delegate in the National Council 
of Christians and Jews (OJEC), functioning as the 
chairperson of the Council since its formation 

in 1981. In this Council all the Protestant 
churches and the Roman Catholic Church as well 

as all Jewish communions (orthodox and liberal) 
are officially represented, something that is 
unique in the world. The Council sees as its 
major task to fight against mutual prejudices 

and to expose antisemitism. Besides various 
publications that draw attention, regular "public 
evenings" that attract hundreds of visitors, 

both Jews and Christians, are held. In the 
Netherlands there are over fifty “houses of study" 
(Lehrhauser in the tradition of Frank Rosenzweig) 
where Christians can learn about the Jewish 
tradition and where dialogue between Jews and 
Christians is carried on. The "houses of study" 
attract vast interest. 


'Israel-theology" in the plural 


It is important to gain some insight into the 
various types of thought in the so-called Israel- 
theology. All kinds of churches and religious 
groupings occupy themselves with the phenomenon 
"Israel." A brief overview of the various streams 
in the Netherlands may provide a measure of 
elucidation. 


a. The evangelicals 


The picture that evangelicals present is not 
uniform. Many are under the spell of the books 

of Hal Lindsey, particularly his The Late Great 
Planet Earth. The work of the Near East Ministry, 
a group‘which sends dozens of volunteers to 

Israel to do diaconal work there, has its own 
emphasis. In general one can say that the evange- 
licals handle the Bible in a fundamentalistic 
manner. They view many prophecies in the Old 
Testament as being literally fulfilled today. 

They manifest a great love for the State of 
Israel, which expresses itself in the financial 
help and support given to right wing, sometimes 
far right political forces in Israel. They show 
little interest in the Jewish tradition and 
Judaism as it really is. Some of these groups 

are still emphatically committed to evangelism 

to the Jews. 


b. The "further reformation" group 


Particularly in the circles of the Reformed 
Alliance in the Netherlands Reformed Church the 
attempt is made to return to the theologians of 
the "further reformation" to acquire a view of 
the Jewish people. There is a prevalent dislike 
for chiliastic exaggerations and Hal Lindsey is 
not exactly popular. There is no principle 
abandonment of evangelism to the Jews. Though 
often expressed in veiled terms, the purpose of 
the Jewish-Christian dialogue is viewed as lead- 
ing Jews to faith in Jesus Christ. In this 
group one can detect some interest in the Jewish 
tradition, but a greater interest in the future 
of Israel than in the Israel of today. 
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c. Mainstream Protestant churches 

The thinking of mainstream Protestant churches 

is especially represented in the work of the 
Hervormde Raad (Netherlands Reformed Council) 

for the relationship Church and Israel, and the 
Gereformeerde Deputaatschap (Reformed Commission) 
for Church and Israel, both of which are agencies 
on behalf of their respective synods. In these 
groups traditional evangelism to the Jews has 

in principle been abandoned. They argue for a 
critical solidarity with the State of Israel. 
Among them a great openness relative to the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue has appeared. Their 
expectation is that in the encounter with the 
Jewish tradition the Christian identity will be 
enriched. This view and expectation constitute 
the background of the OJEC we earlier referred 
to. These groups also provide the strongest 
support for the Christian settlement Nes Ammim. 


d. The liberation theology group 

Crosslinks can be detected between liberation 
theology, feminist theology and the theology 
oriented Judaism. An important representative 
of this movement is the American theologian 
Rosemary Reuther. The discovery has been made 
that these various theologies can supplement 
and enrich each other. Liberation theology 
emphasizes that for centuries Jews have been 
persecuted and regularly became victims of 
political and religious systems. That makes 
Jews supposedly particularly sensitive to the 
presence of oppressed and outlawed people in 
the world. In this group the danger is not 
imaginary that in general Jews are especially 
loved as long as they remain victims. The 
messianic exodus concept is often the criterion 
by which they evaluate Judaism and the State of 
Israel. 


Old and new voices 


In practice the various viewpoints noted above 
cannot be strictly separated, and there are all 
kinds of cross connections. So far, we have 

left Roman Catholic theology out of consideration, 
but there too shifts can be observed. However, 
it would be realistic to say that most Christians 
in all churches still hold to the old substitution 
view that the church has come in the place of 
Israel and the Jewish people, and that the Jewish 
people of today are devoid of all theological 
significance. However, many official ecclesias- 
tical declarations have dissociated themselves 
from this pseudo-theology that has done so much 
damage to the Jewish people. Reformed synods 
have repeatedly appealed to the church to be 
conscious of the “unbreakable bond between the 
church and the Jewish people." Calvinist 
theology offers unique opportunities for the 
Jewish-Chritian dialogue. Jews as well as Cal- 
vinists are particularly sensitive to the idea 

of the covenant. If Reformed Christians begin 
by assuming that God's covenant with the Jews 

has not been annulled, there can be an exciting 
dialogue about the different ways in which the 
covenant is experienced. Moreover, there is 

also the challenge of a dialogue between Jews 

and Reformed people about the meaning of the 
Torah. Reformed thinkers have never adopted 

the sharp Lutheran separation between law and 
gospel. The notion of "the law as rule of 
gratitude" (tertius usus legis) offers points 

of contact for an open talk about Jewish views 

of the halacha. 
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The Reformed Commission for Church and Israel 
speaks of a posture that includes both "listen- 
ing" and "witnessing." A report to the synod 
of Dokkum 1984, one that has been sent to the 
churches for study, states: 


It concerns the willingness - if we are 
asked by Jews to declare where we stand - 
to give the reason for the hope of the 
kingdom of God that remains in our life 
through Jesus the Messiah. In that frame- 
work no subject is taboo in advance. 

But Christians are not the only ones who 
have the right to "listen and witness." 
They do not even have the first and the 
oldest rights. It may be expected that the 
Jews also not deny their identity. That 
is presupposed in a mutual relationship. 
The question is whether Christians are 
prepared and able, not only to state the 
reason for their own conviction, but 
whether, without prejudice concerning 

the Jews, they are fully prepared to 

take seriously the defense of the Jewish 
conviction. 


Israel in the Scriptures 


A heavy emphasis on the context of the theological 
reflection can easily lead to the suspicion 

that is totally and largely determined by that 
context. This accusation relative to the 
"Israel-theology" is often expressed by those 
who wish to continue the old line of evangelism 
to the Jews and who.dismiss talk about Auschwitz 
as caused by an unjustified Christian guilt com- 
plex. However, drastic historical events have 
more than once provided the occasion for a 
renewed study of Scripture. The Reformation of 
the 16th century is unintelligible if it is 
detached from its historical context. It must 
be emphatically asserted that the events con- 
cerning the Jewish people in the 20th century 
have provided the occasion for the renewed study 
of the Scriptures. Have we not for many cen- 
turies been blind to God's faithfulness to his 
covenant people? Has Christendom in its blind- 
ness not abused "the apple of God's eye" 
(Zech.2:8) by making common cause with pagan 
antisemitism? Has Christian theology by 
accusing the Jews of deicide not provided the 
most flammable fuel for the fire of anti- 
semitism? These and other penetrating questions 
have compelled Christian theology to study the 
Scriptures anew. In the scope of this essay 

it is impossible to deal extensively with this 
new investigation of the Scriptures. 


Various publications I have written (cited in 
Verkuyl's article) deal with this question. 

It should be noted that from a strictly funda- 
mentalist standpoint a new perspective on the 
relationship between church and Israel is im- 
possible. The New Testament itself presents 

a plurality of attitudes and views, and this 
reflects the complex situation in the first 
century as well as the tensions between Jews 
and Jewish Christians, between Jews and gentile 
Christians, and between Jewish Christians and 
gentile Christians. 


In my judgment we do not choose arbitrarily if 
we use Romans 9-11 as a hermeneutical key to 
explore this theme. This is the only passage 
in the New Testament that extensively and 
explicitly deals with the position of Israel 
after Christ. Although the last word has not 
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yet been said about the exegesis of these chapters, 
many exegetes agree that they are in the first 
place intended to have a church-critical rather 
than Israel-critical function. Paul's warning 

to the gentiles (11:13) in the church of Rome is 
direct and even blunt: "So do not become proud, 
but stand in awe." For Israel the old privileges 
remain in force in the present time: ''They are 
Israelites, and to them belong the sonship, the 
glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the 
worship, and the promises; to them belong the 
patriarchs, and of their race, according to the 
flesh, is the Christ" (9:4-5). "For the gifts 
and the call of God are irrevocable" (11:29). 


Does all this lead to a "two-way doctrine?" It 
is unfortunate that this term has begun to 
function in the theological discussion as a kind 
of orthodox shibboleth. The mere declaration 
that one does not hold a "two-way doctrine" makes 
one orthodox. In my opinion this has stifled 
theological reflection. An effort ought to be 
made to make clear what is meant by "way" and 
"ways", and how one understands the Old and New 
Testament, (or, better, the First and Second 
Books of the Covenant) one can speak only of 
"one way", “the way of the Lord" (Gen.18:19), 
the way of peace and justice (shalom and tsedaqa), 
the way of God's covenant. Israel travels on 
this one way, and on this one way the Christian 
church is being led by Jesus the Messiah. In 
the consummation it will become evident that 
this was the one way for all creation, when the 
Son will subject himself to the Father (1 Cor. 
15:28). However, if in one's speaking of the 
"one way", one takes a starting point in 
christology, one must factually and historically 
observe that in the first centuries there came 
about a separation focussed in the person of 
Christ, or perhaps even more in the practice of 
a church predominantly composed of gentile 
Christians. Jews and Christians have parted 
company; they interpret the covenant with God 
in different ways and have gone their separate 
ways. A "two-ways doctrine" is too easy a way 
out for Christians. In his covenant faithfulness 
God remains faithful to his "everlasting oath" 
to Israel, for He cannot deny himself. Here the 
church must speak with Paul of a "mystery" and 
must not try to avoid the tension that has arisen, 
but try to endure it. Christians trust that God 
in his covenant faithfulness will make sure 

that in the consummation Jews and Christians 
will again be united. Then "all Israel will be 
saved; as it is written, "The Deliverer will 
come from Zion'" (Rom. 11:26). 


Service and dialogue, witness and truth 


Jews and Christians are called to serve the world 
together. It is necessary that they band to- 
gether in the struggle for more justice in the 
world. Each motivated in his own way by the 
"message" of Auschwitz ("Auschwitz never again:"), 
Christians and Jews must together do whatever 

they can to prevent a threatening nuclear destruc- 
tion of the whole world. The neglect of this 
mandate would mean blasphemy of God, the Creator 
and Sustainer of the world. 


As Christians and Jews struggle together for 
justice, the dialogue between them will inevitably 
occur. For then Jews and Christians will ask 
each other what motivates them to work for that 
goal. In certain situations the dialogue will 
also have a self-contained purpose. It makes 

a lot of difference who meets whom in which 





context. When the partners in the dialogue are 
equal, they jointly set the agenda for the dia- 
logue and no subject needs to be excluded. 
However, there will always turn out to be a 
dissimilarity, an asymmetry, in the interest 

and desires of Jews and Christians. This entails 
the danger that two monologues will exist along- 
side each other instead of one dialogue. In the 
early stages much time will be needed to remove 
prejudices and misunderstandings. 


It is not at all necessary that Jews and Christians 
deny their uniqueness in the dialogue. Nor is 

it asked of them that they - as it were - 

check their specific religious convictions in 

the cloakroom before entering the arena of dia- 
logue. A dialogue becomes more authentic in 

the measure that the partners in the dialogue 

do not detach themselves from their own community 
and do not move toward the fringes of their own 
identity. If it should happen that in the 
encounter the partners become more aware of their 
own identity, the result may be that Jews become 
“better Jews" and Christians "better Christians." 
In such situations it is a false contrast to 
speak of dialogue or witness. The witness is 
always reciprocal. For Jews the problem is that 
Christians, under the guise of dialogue, often 
seek to express their missionary intentions. 

In dialoguing with the Jews the basic assumption 
should be that, after Paul, Christian mission 
among the Jews is theologically impossible, and 
after Auschwitz it has in general become ethically 
impossible. 


That does not mean that the truth question 
between Jews and Christians can or may not be 
raised. But it may never be done in the abstract, 
detached from the life of the religious community 
and history. In the question of truth the con- 
cern of the Jew is the doing of the truth of the 
Torah. The Christian's concern is that truth 
become visible in walking the way that is shown 
by Jesus Christ, the way which He himself is. 

For both it holds that the content of the witness 
is never detached from the life of the witnesses. 


& * * * 


Dr. Schoon is a pastor of the Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands in full-time service of the 
Commission Church and Israel, His article first 
appeared in Theological Forum, published by The 
Reformed Ecumenical Synod in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


BULLETIN OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


This is a new publication of the Muslim 
Institute, London. It will monitor re- 
search on Islam all over the world, 
enabling researchers, students, and 
teachers engaged in academic activity in 
connection with Islam to get in touch 
with those whose research and activities 
are similar to their own. Published four 
times a year, it will list such informa- 
tion as research in progress, forthcoming 
publications, book fairs, library acqui- 
sitions, and conferences. 

The annual institutional subscription 
rate is £10.00 per year; for individuals 
the rate is £7.00 per year. For further 
information contact: Muslim Institute, 

6 Endsleigh Street, London, WC1H ODS, U.K. 
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THE WCC AND CHRISTIAN-MARXIST DIALOGUE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


APOLONIA BOLAY DE VOS 


When the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches broadened the Council's concern for ideologies 
beyond the mandate of the programme sub-unit on Dialogue, specifically locating it in the Unit on Justice 
and Service, the specific dialogue with Marxism and Marxists remained with Dialogue. Following are parts 
one and two of a report being developed by Apolonia Bolay de Vos, researcher with the Dialogue sub-unit, 
on Christian-Marxist dialogue in Eastern Europe and its relation to the World Council. Parts three and 
four will appear in a subsequent number of Current Dialogue. 


Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to go one step 
further on the road of Christian-Marxist dialogue, 
as the necessity for encounter seems to be recog- 
nized by most adherents of the ecumenical move- 
ment and as the world political situation makes 
dialogue and cooperation an urgent necessity. 


Part I offers a brief overview of the World 
Council of Churches" attitude towards ideologies 
in general, and towards Marxism in particular. 
It will also indicate the WCC's actual involve- 
ment in dialogue with Marxism. Since the WCC's 
term of reference has always been "ideologies" 
and not "Marxism" specifically, it is important 
to mention that the study on Marxism ought to be 
seen as part of the broader study on ideologies, 
on dialogue with ideologies. Given its great 
theoretical and practical influence - over one 
half of today's world population is subject to 
Marxist influence - it needs appropriate 
attention and space within the ideology study. 


Part II will provide some information about 
already existing organizational structures 
enabling and leading Christian-Marxist dialogue 
today; the focus will be on associations and 
organizations which are involved in encounters 
of an international character. 


The next step (Part III) will lead us into a 
countrywise analysis of Eastern European involve- 
ment in Christian-Marxist dialogue. It will 
consider the so-called "external" dialogue, that 
is dialogue "between or among Christians or 
churches and persons who claim to identify them- 
selves in terms of one or more specific ideolo- 
gies"1 (as different from "internal" dialogue, 
which takes place among Christians and churches 
concerning the ideological factors present 
within their own societies and within their 
expression of the Christian faith). For Eastern 
European countries this equals the interchange 
between Party and State (since most ideologies 
are embodied in governments) and Christians 
represented by the official church structures 

or as individuals, between national Marxists and 
foreign Christians or national Christians and 
foreign Marxists. 


The concluding remarks (Part IV) will try to 
give some indications with regard to the World 
Council's future involvement in the encounter 
of Christians with Marxists. 


if 


It is almost common knowledge that the Christian- 
Marxist dialogue flourished during the late 50's 
and continued to do so until August 1968, when 
the Warsaw Pact troops’ invasion of Czechoslovakia 
provoked a sudden caesura in the Eastern as well 
as Western European (or more generally: 
occidental) euphoria. Has the investment from 
part of the West stopped because of lack of con- 
fidence or as a sign of solidarity with their 
oppressed former dialogue partners and Christian 
friends? Both explanations seem to form part 

of the truth. 


In the same line, literature on the subject 
abounded until approximately this same break 
moment. The invasion of Czechoslovakia lessened 
writers enthusiasm as well for many years. 


Some ten years later the dialogue cautiously 
picked up again; articles and books on the 
theme appeared. But, at the beginning, the 
involvement was characterized by prudence. 
Nevertheless, the step had been taken and the 
door had been opened to a renewed building of 
confident dialogue and cooperation with Eastern 
Europe. 


The World Council of Churches" attitude towards 


ideologies - an overview 


"Ideologies are powerful forces in our world. 

They affect, in different ways, the lives of 

all people. They are part of. the structures, 
systems and powers operative within societies 

and beyond them. The problems, conflicts, 
anxieties as well as hopes which are a mark of 
our time and world are all bound up with ideology. 
Christians, churches and the WCC cannot ignore 
this fact, but have to take it into account in 
their thinking, witness, commitment and service. 


"Yet ideologies are not just something which 
exists outside the churches and the ecumenical 
community. There was, however, a time in the 
early phases of the ecumenical movement, when 

this perspective prevailed. Ideologies were 

then seen primarily in terms of powerful ideo- 
logical systems which were opposed to Christianity 
and to which Christians and churches had to be 
opposed."2 


In Amsterdam, during the First Assembly in 1948, 
it was stated unequivocally that "the Christian 
churches should reject the ideologies of both 
Communism and laissez-faire capitalism, and 
should seek to draw men away from the false 
assumption that these extremes are the only 
alternatives. 
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"Each has made promises which it could not redeem. 
Communist ideology puts the emphasis upon economic 
justice, and promises that freedom will come 
automatically after the completion of the revo- 
lution. Capitalism puts the emphasis upon free- 
dom and promises that justice will follow as a 
by-product of free enterprise; that, too, is 

an ideology which has been proved false. It is 
the responsibility of Christians to seek new, 
creative solutions which never allow either 
justice or freedom to destroy the other."3 


At that time, although the World Council was 
actually part of the East-West conflict, it did 
not consider itself to be part of it. It lived 
alongside ideologies, and not among ideologies - 
so at least was the assumption of the time. 
Ideologies seemed to challenge Christianity and 
ought to be rejected; capitalism was considered 
critically but seen as open to correction, 
whereas communism invoked totalitarianism and a 
threat to humanity. In the years after the 
First Assembly, critique of communism was 
sharpened due to the persecution of Christians 
and of the churches in Eastern Europe. 


The Second Assembly in Evanston (1954) referred 
to democratic humanism, scientific humanism, 
Marxism and national and religious renaissance 
as some of the “rival hopes of our time." At 
that time the WCC was convinced that "each of 
them...in some way distorts the true perspective 
disclosed to Christian faith and offers. men 
deceptive grounds for hope, misleading ways to 
follow and delusive visions of our time."4 

So the WCC did not automatically take part in 
the worldwide anti-communist crusade that had 
been strengthened by the Cold War atmosphere 
reigning in the world, and even pointed to the 
hegative aspects an artificial anti-communism 
produced in the West. But this should not be 
seen as an unconditional acceptance of communism; 
it rather has to be considered as an open and 
critical attention towards the political 
realities of the world. As an alternative to 
the ideological extremes, the World Council 
introduced and developed the "responsible 
society" concept. 


Gradually the tensions between East and West 
lessened. Stalin's death and the following 

XXth Party Congress were the major factors 
allowing détente from parts of Eastern Europe. 
On the other side, Western Europe and the 
industrialized countries faced new international 
challenges such as decolonization, liberation 
movements, etc...., that required reconsideration 
of the stance taken towards ideologies and to a 
gradual acceptance of the positive role that one 
or the other ideology might play in enabling 
social change. 


The World Conference on Church and Society 
(Geneva, July 1966) evaluated the results of 

this new situation and suggested some consequences 
to be drawn from it. Tolerance and mutual under- 
standing of the different systems were the two 
points on which emphasis was laid: 


"All the above systems can, in their various 
ways, and with varying degrees of success, be 
employed to support the economic goals mentioned 
above. Christians should not, however, support 
these systems as ends in themselves; they are 
nothing more than means to achieve the ends for 
which men were made. The role of Christians is 
to be critical participants in the societies in 


which they find themselves."5 


With regard to the new nations the need for revo- 
lutionary social change and their "basic rejection 
of the present world system of power and order 

and their determination to overthrow it"6 was 
recognized. 


The need for a review of the Christian attitude 
was expressed because "secular ideologies of 
social change and historical development have 
largely lost their comprehensive power to explain 
and guide the action of men. Men have become 
sceptical of the total claims of these ideologies, 
whether conservative or radical. The ideological 
ferment of today takes place within a secularized 
context among men seeking guidance for action 
rather than a total answer to the question of the 
meaning of history."7 The World Conference recog- 
nized that "Christians, like all human beings, 

are affected by ideological perspectives."8 


Although these affirmations do not imply the 
automatic acceptance of secular ideologies, they 
acknowledge the role of ideology in building a 

just society. The message of the Conference goes 
even further by saying that: "As Christians, we 
are committed to the working for the transformation 
of society. In the past, we have usually done 

this through the established institutions according 
to their rules. Today, a significant number of 
those who are dedicated to the service of Christ 
and their neighbour assume a more radical or 
revolutionary position."9 


It was this same conference that saw the importance 
of involving non-Christians in the debate on 
humanity and which recommended calling a consul- 
tation that would bring Christians and Marxists 
together in a first attempt to discuss common 
concerns: "A direct dialogue is possible between 
Christians and advocates of non-Christian ideo- 
logies; the Conference therefore urges that the 
WCC seeks to initiate an informal dialogue with 
Marxists on an international basis, in each 
region of the world."10 This recommendation led 


.to a Christian-Marxist dialogue sponsored by the 


Department on Church and Society in April 1968. 
Unfortuntely, the conference remained an isolated 
event. 


This "Christian-Marxist Dialogue on the Renewal 

of Society" assembled some 45 participants: 
Christians and Marxists from France, Italy, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, some American theologians, 
and a number of Christians and Marxists from the 
Third World. Questions of new perspectives in 

the dialogue, of revolution, imperialism, humani- | 


zation and the commitment of the young generation 


were discussed.1l 


The preceding paragraphs show that until 1968 - 
and if one had to be very precise until 1971 - 
an ideology-related issue expressed in concrete 
terms was on no department's agenda, although 

a sort of general concern for ideologies as de 
facto existing had been accepted in the work of 
the World Council. Church and Society engaged 
itself in a dialogue with Marxists, the Depart- 
ment of Studies in Mission and Evangelism con- 
sidered ideological questions through the bias 
“dialogue and institution", as well as all other 
departments which were (and still are) directly 
or indirectly subject to ideological factors 
and had ideological presuppositions in their 
programmes and proposals. To say it with other 
words: nobody and no institution is "pure" as 
seen from an ideological perspective. 
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In January 1971 the Central Committee in Addis 
Ababa adopted a new structure for the WCC in 
which provision was made for a separate sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies (DFI). The Department on Studies in 
Mission and Evangelism (DSME) had so far dealt 
with dialogue and institution studies. Let us 
stress again, as S.J. Samartha, DFI's first 
director, said in 1971: "It would be unwise, 
however, to give the impression that this is 

an entirely new concern for the World Council or 
in the life and work of some of the constituent 
churches. Considerable work has been going on 
in this respect....Thus, at the national levels 
and in particular churches, considerable 
importance is being attached to this concern."12 


Still, the creation of the DFI was equivalent to 
an explicit taking up of the ideologies concern 
by the World Council. And it was recognized that 
although the concern for dialogue with ideological 
issues was placed within the DFI, all three Units 
had to face the ideology issue in some manner. 

At this stage no dialogue with ideologies was 
envisaged, but rather modest, preliminary 
explorations about problems and possibilities, 
seeking to identify issues and the right method 
of approach. 


The difficulty that seemed inherent right from 
the beginning was one of defining the purpose 

of dialogue with people of different ideological 
convictions, and of finding the partners for this 
dialogue. And, although DFI staff and working 
group members discussed the issue at numerous 
occasions and meetings, no study, neither on 
ideologies in general nor on Marxism in particular 
was launched. Several papers arising out of the 
sub-unit and unit-wide discussions were produced, 
which recognized the need to approach the question 
on an inter-unit basis and to make it a joint 
enterprise. But lack of staff and financial 
resources slowed the establishment of a more 
precisely focused and followed-up attention of 
the World Council on ideological factors active 
inside and outside the house. One could even go 
further by saying that these lacks on several 
levels reflected the World Council's position 
vis-a-vis ideologies: it did still consider 
itself as alongside ideologies and not as among 
them. The recognition that ideological convict- 
ions form part of the churches' decisions, 
programmes, etc. had not yet been officially 
crystallized. 


The 1975 Cartigny consultation on Faith and 
Ideologies 13 began this crystallization process 
by saying: "If those who believe they can trans- 
cend ideology in the name of theology would 
examine their assumptions more carefully, they 
might become aware of their hidden presupposi- 
tions."14 The consultation urged Christians to 
“explore ways in which Christians of different 
ideological positions can enter into dialogue 
_and work with one another."15 The relationship 
between faith and ideology does not need to be a 
hostile one: it might lead to enrichment. A 
few months later (October 1975), a retreat 
organized by the worship committee discussed 
“concepts of community in Christianity and 
Marxism." 


During 1976 the World Council had some contacts 
with the founder and main driving force of the 
Paulus Gesellschaft, Dr. Erich Kellner, who 
wanted the WCC to be a participant in the Europa- 
Congress scheduled for 1977. The Paulus Gesell- 


schaft is one of the institutions that brings 
together Christians and Marxists in order to 
discuss common concerns (for details see Part 
II). Although WCC officials recognized their 
interest in such dialogues, they wanted to keep 
their distance and asked for the sending of a 
sole observer (not even on the WCC staff) to 
the Congress. 


In the following years it became increasingly 
clear that the World Council as a whole - and 
the DFI as one part of it - could not avoid 
being concerned with ideologies. With a view to 
helping clarify the different positions with 
regard to the ideological discussion, several 
members of the DFI working group submitted con- 
tributions. A very sensitive one is the paper 
presented by Dr. L. Schuurman on the "Relation 
between Christians and People committed to 
Ideologies."16 Part of Dr. Schuurman's argument 
is worth mentioning. He says: "Another thing 
which is very important in the encounter with 
ideologies is that we always are in communication 
with living people who confess to have certain 
ideological convictions. In other words, we 

do not meet ideologies, but people who represent 
them...it is with him as a person that I want 

to have dialogue."17 


It is certain and important that a Christian is 
in the first place preoccupied with dialogue with 
persons, with human beings. But in the dialogue 
with Marxists (as is the case with people of 
other ideological convictions or different faiths), 
we need, in the first instance, to consider 

their ideological identification; our interest 
lies in the dialogue with Marxism as one ex- 
pression of a different conviction so that we 

may find common grounds and goals likely to 

lead to a fruitful discussion and possibly to 
collaboration with the people who live under 
other ideological constraints than we do. 

The aim is a genuine understanding of diversity 
and the respect of distinctive identities pre- 
sent in our world. 


In successive years the DFI elaborated programme 
proposals 18 that asked for basic study work on 
the ideology issue. By the end of the 1970's 

a threefold distinction was established with 
regard to the dialogue with ideologies: 

dialogue can be internal, namely among Christians 
and churches concerning the ideological factors 
present within their own constituencies and 
within their expressions of the Christian faith; 
dialogue can also be external, that is to say 
between or among Christians or churches and 
persons who claim to identify themselves in 

terms of one or more specific ideologies; and, 
finally, one can also consider the ideological 
component of interfaith dialogue, that is, 

the ideological framework within which interfaith 
dialogue always takes place. This latter 
stimulates awareness and thus facilitates 
external dialogue. 


At the time that distinction was made, external 
dialogue seemed a difficult option (again due to 
financial limitations, lack of staff, and to 
the difficulty of identifying partners in the 
dialogue). So the emphasis was once more put 
on internal dialogue and on the ideological 
component of interfaith dialogue, although the 
DFI Working Group urged that external dialogue 
not be avoided. During 1980 and 1981 local 
studies on internal dialogue and on the ideo- 
logical component were conducted by some DFI 
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Working Group members and others, as a result of 
the discussion of the previous years. According 
to the countries, reference to external dialogue 
was unavoidable. 


The December 1981 Consultation on Churches among 
Ideologies 19 represents a break-through in the 
sense that an explicit recognition and acceptance 
of the challenge Marxism poses to the Christian 
faith took place. The consultation said: 
"Christians are...challenged to demonstrate in 
practical life that they are the better advocates 
of humanity and that the alleged and often real 
connection between belief in God and a reaction- 
ary position is by no means self evident... 
Theoretical atheism is not the main issue but 
oppressive structures that distort human com- 
munity and create a conflict between oppressors 
and oppressed. Christians not only have to 
resist such oppressive structures but at the 

same time have to promote human life in all its 
fullness and dignity as the ultimate goal of 
society. Any ideology which promotes or perpetu- 
ates oppressive and unjust structures must be 
challenged by Christians." 20 On the other hand, 
one can deduct that any ideology which promotes 
and works towards the achievement of just 
societal structures and the well-being of human- 
kind needs to be supported by Christians. This 
overture towards Marxism is reinforced by the 
passages stating that "Marxists also grapple with 
the fact of incurable disease, alienation, and 
death - with the perennial question of meaning 
of human life. It is the task of Christians 

to confront Marxists with realities that go 
beyond the concepts of church and religion... 
Cooperative thought and action have turned out 

to be possible in many matters without ideo- 
logical convergence...The dividing line is no 
longer between Christians and Marxists, but 
between people who feel responsible for the 
common future of humankind and those who stay 
indifferent ."21 


During that period the question came up as to 
whether the DFI should and could continue to 
develop the expected programmes on ideologies.22 
Different options for ideological dialogue were 
discussed, including the radical option of re- 
questing the Central Committee to free the sub- 
unit from some or all explicit responsibility 

for such dialogue. The coming years did not 
show any progress with regard to the creation of 
a desk responsible for external dialogue. After 
thorough discussion the Central Committee in 
July 1984 decided "that the DFI be relieved of 
its responsibility of being the primary locus of 
programmatic expression to the Council's concern 
for ideologies" and "that a staff task force on 
ideologies, drawn from across the units, coordinate 
the work on ideologies."23 The newly renamed 
sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths 
would keep responsibility for investigating the 
question of dialogue with Marxism, however. 


The period between the 1984 Central Committee 
meeting and today (fall 1985) has not brought any 
new insights into the Christian-Marxist dialogue 
on the part of the World Council. And this 
albeit the fact that, like great religious faiths 
and unlike most other ideologies, Marxism has 
goals, literature, institutional structures, etc. 
that make dialogue with its convinced adherents 
programmatically feasible. 


But let us now turn our attention towards the 
activities of some institutions and organizations 
which are already actively involved in dialogue 
with Marxism. 


EI 


Some already existing organizations active in 
Christian-Marxist dialogue 


The major and most important conferences involving 
both Christians and Marxists are the Vienna-based 
dialogues and the international congresses 
organized by the Paulus-Gesellschaft, as well as 
the Debrecen dialogues in Hungary. 


a) The Paulus Gesellschaft 


This association was founded in 1956 by a 

West German Catholic theologian, Dr. Erich Kellner, 
with the aim of bringing together scientists and 
theologians to discuss the place of the Christian 
faith in the scientific age.24 By about 1964 
some twelve sessions had taken place, and the 
theme was seen as more or less exhausted. So 
Kellner conceived the idea of dialogue between 
Christians and Marxists and implemented it in 
1964 in Munich. The only Marxist present at this 
first meeting was Ernst Bloch. The following 
meetings (Salzburg 1965, Herrenchiemsee 1966, 
Marianské Lazné 1967) saw the number of Marxist 
participants increase and the notorioty of the 
meetings increased in a parallel way. Although 
at its foundation the Paulus Gesellschaft seemed 
to be exclusively Catholic-oriented on the 
Christian side, it soon began to foster a multi- 
confessional character and participation and to 
welcome all representatives. 


Between the end of 1968 and. 1975 no congresses 

took place, due to the Prague events. Fortunately, 
in 1975 the string was picked up again. The 
surfacing of Eurocommunism helped in that process. 
A congress was organized in Salzburg in 1977; 

again there was but one Marxist participant 

(Prof. Lukacs from Hungary). It seems that too 
little effort had been made to woo Eastern European 
participants. Moreover, a position paper was 
presented at that congress that could not be 
accepted by the Marxist establishment of Eastern 
Europe without simultaneous acceptance of the 
dismantlement of their own system and their 
consequent loss of power. So, in a way, the 

Paulus Gesellschaft precluded serious Eastern 
European participation in the dialogue. 


In 1978 a one-day symposium on the occasion of 

the 16th World Congress of Philosophy was organiz- 
ed in Dusseldorf, which the Paulus Gesellschaft 
co-sponsored with the American Society for the 
Philosophical Study of Marxism. Some thirty 
people, mostly Westerners, attended that symposium. 
Pyotr Fedoseev, a Marxist philosopher from the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in Moscow also addressed 
the meeting, declaring that Soviet philosophers 

see much value in dialogue and that they are 
resolved to participate intensively in dialogue 
with Christians and representatives of other 
religions. Kellner perceived this as a significant 
shift in perspective by the Paulus Gesellschaft. 
But there is, as yet, no evidence at all that 
Eastern Europeans have been or can be wooed back 

to Paulus Gesellschaft activities.25 


During more recent years the Paulus Gesellschaft 
has done virtually nothing. However, the overall 
evaluation of the Paulus Gesellschaft activities 
is positive. This society has performed pioneer- 
ing work. The dialogues demonstrated that both 
parts could be self-critical as well as critical 
of the other. They could admit that they could 
learn from each other and that both still needed 
to keep growing in order to more beneficially 
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serve humanity.26 These congresses were undoubted- 
ly most significant events in Christian-Marxist 
dialogue and of greatest significance because they 
occurred on a relatively frequent basis. 


One of their weaknesses was due to the large 
numbers in attendance and the consequently more 
read than discussed papers. Another is the equal 
suspicion of Dr. Kellner towards the Vatican and 
the Kremlin: the Paulus Gesellschaft provided 

a forum for constructive and rational analysis, 
which as a consequence included material self- 
criticism - unacceptable to both Moscow and Rome. 
In spite of this, the Roman Catholic Church 
participated in most of the congresses and a 
Marxist philosopher indicated Soviet eagerness 

to participate in the dialogue. So the distance 
the World Council wanted to maintain vis-a-vis 
the Paulus Gesellschaft dialogues in the mid and 
end seventies needs to be reconsidered in case 

it wants to engage in Christian-Marxist dialogue 
in the future. 


The fear of a deterioration of relationships 
between the Soviet or more generally Eastern 
European churches and Party/State seems to be 
less justified now than then. The present 
Soviet government shows concrete signs of over- 
ture towards Western Europe and officially 
declares itself eager to start cooperation with 
Western Europe on peace discussions and other 
matters of common concern. (See declarations 
of Mikhail Gorbatchev at a press conference in 
Paris, France, October 1985). 


b) The Vienna-based dialogues 


The Institute for Peace Research (Universitats- 
zentrum fur Friedensforschung) at the Catholic 
Theological Faculty of the University of Vienna, 
which was founded in response to the initiatives 
of the Second Vatican Council, began a series of 
international symposia between Christians and 
Marxists on a scientific and academic level some 
fifteen years ago. This was done in cooperation 
with another Vienna-based organization, the 
International Institute for Peace, directed by 
leaders appointed by the Soviet Union. The 
Institute for Peace Research was founded in 1967 
under the joint presidency of Professor Rudolf 
Weiler, a Catholic priest who teaches Ethics at 
the University of Vienna, and Karl Hormann. 
Originally this Institute was sponsored only by 
the Catholic Theology Faculty, but several years 
afterwards the entire University became its 
sponsor. Still the Institute tends to maintain 
its unofficial character as a Roman Catholic 
peace institute. The International Institute 
for Peace includes members from Eastern and 
Western European countries. Its purpose is to 
organize peace research and conferences aimed 

at promoting peace. It is supported by socialist 
countries, especially by the Soviet Union. 
Founded in 1969, its first director was the 
Soviet journalist, Wladimir Bruskov. He was 
replaced in 1977 by Lev Burnyashew, also a 
Marxist journalist, who was executive director 
until 1981. 


The organization of the International Symposia 
(between 1971 and 1984 twelve International 
Symposia have been held) has always been in the 
hands of the two Vienna-based Institutes in 
cooperation with the institution hosting the 
actual conference. In 1977 the Institute for 
Peace and Understanding in Rosemont (Pennsylvania), 
headed by Professor Paul Mojzes,joined the two 
permanent organizers of the symposia as a 
co-sponsor. 


With regard to the conference, it has become a 
customary rule that the International Institute 
for Peace invites the Eastern European partici- 
parits and the Institute for Peace Research those 
from the Western hemisphere. The majority from 
Eastern Europe are Marxists, with some Christians 
among the participants, and vice-versa for 
Western Europe and North America. Most of those 
invited are academicians and representatives of 
religious or ideological groups. The number of 
participants is small enough (confined to forty) 
to give all a chance to speak. Starting with 
1980 Jewish and Muslim representatives were 
invited for the first time to participate in the 
dialogue. 


At the symposium two major papers relating to the 
main topic are presented, one by a Soviet Marxist 
and the other by a West European Christian. 

Then the emphasis is put on spontaneous discussion, 
although all participants are encouraged to sub- 
mit papers prepared in advance. Most of the 
discussion takes place at plenary sessions. 
However, ad hoc working groups (not more than 
three at every symposium) are created each time, 
devoting themselves to specific subjects. In 
addition to those formal discussions, informal 
talks are conducted in and around the symposia, 
where the most delicate points are discussed. 
These informal talks are of great significance 

to the building of mutual trust and confidence. 
The leitmotiv of the symposia is the recognition 
of the fact that there should be no attempt to 
convince the other side of the correctness or the 
superiority of one's own point of view,and the 
respect for each other's strength and enduring 
presence and role in world affairs. 


In the course of time, a team of academicians 
developed, who participated in almost every 
Symposium and who thus provided continuity to 
the dialogue. They are joined by newcomers, 
whose contributions enrich the variety of the 
debate and thus provide for change. 


The topics of the symposia were as follows: 
The Search for Peace from 


Different Ideological Points of 
view 


1971 Vienna 


1973 Moscow Ways and Means for Solving the 
Problems of Social Developments 
from Different Ideological Points 


of View 
1974 Salzburg 
1975 Tutzing, 


"Weltanschauug" and Peace 


Peaceful Coexistence and Social 


FRG Progress 
1977 Philadel- Problems of Educating the Youth 
phia for Peace and Peaceful Co- 
existence 
1978 Kishynev, Problems of Disarmament from 
USSR Different Ideological Points 
of View 
1979 Salts- Peaceful Coexistence from 


jobaden, Different Ideological Points of 
Sweden View 


1980 Detroit The Quest for Peace Beyond 


Differing Ideologies 


1981 Madrid Ways and Means of Delivering 
Humanity from the Danger of War 
and Mass Destruction from 
Different Ideological Points of 


View 
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Encounter of Different Ideo- 
logies for Peace 


1982 Florence 


Aims of Peaceful Policy in the 
World of Today, Dialogue of 
Different World Views for Peace 


1983 Vienna 


1984 Hamburg Realism in Politics 28 
The next dialogue is scheduled at the beginning 
of 1986 in Sofia, Bulgaria. 


The longevity and effectiveness of the dialogue 
sponsored by Vienna is due to several factors: 


- low profile, little publicity, and absence 
of joint resolutions; 

- participants are moderate representatives of 
their party or church; 

- careful preparations and continued contacts 
after the symposia; 

- continuity and change factors; 

- avoidance of destabilizing the internal 
situation in both Eastern and Western Europe. 


These symposia are important and worthwhile 
because both Marxists and Christians recognize 
that world peace cannot be promoted and achieved 
without the other and that they must engage in 
dialogue and build up mutual confidence. 


It is difficult to make any predictions as to 

the future of these dialogues; however past 
experiences have shown that this exchange is 
established firmly enough to predict its continua- 
tion. 


c) The Debrecen dialogues 


Since 1981 official dialogues between Marxist 
philosophers and Christian theologians have taken 
place in Debrecen, Hungary. Participants come 
from both East and West to discuss themes such 

as the relationship between faith and science, 
socio-political problems, the responsibility of 
man in today's world, etc. The Hungarian 
government sees these dialoges as positive steps 
towards increased cooperation and understanding 
in building society. 


d) Others studying and participating in Christian- 


Marxist dialogue 


This section is aimed at giving indications about 
some organizations, institutions, and others 
which devote their time to the study of the 
relationship between Marxism and Christianity 
and/or which participate in dialogue between the 
two. 


1) The Vatican Secretariat pro non-credentibus:29 
a significant change within the Roman Catholic 
community has taken place thanks to Pope John 
XXIII and Pope Paul VI. Both called for a 
reconciling and sympathetic approach towards 
socialist systems in order to lay a foundation 
for constructive dialogue. As Pope John XXIII 
said: "Christians and Marxists should take part 
together in the building of the world - 
Marxists to achieve the fullness of humanity, 
and Christians to continue God's creation."30 


The Secretariat for Non-Believers was founded 
by Pope Paul VI on 9 April 1965, in the wake of 
the Ecuemenical Council Vatican II (10.1962 - 
12.1965), in order to promote liaisons between 
the Catholic Church and people of other 
persuasions. Its charter is Paul VI's first 
Encyclical, Ecclesiam Suam of August 1964. 


The Secretariat was given a twofold mission: to 
study the phenomenon of atheism in order to dis- 
cover its deeper roots and motives; and to dia- 
logue with non-believers who sincerely wish to 
engage in an open-minded exchange of views. 

The term non-believers includes all those who, 
in theory or in practice, do not profess a 
religious faith: atheists, agnostics, indiffer- 
ents, etc. 


As it generally the case for all Congregations, 
Secretariats, and Commissions of the Vatican 
Curia, the Secretariat for Non-Believers is 
normally presided over by a cardinal who regularly 
attends the monthly meetings of all the other 
heads of dicasteries in the presence of the Pope. 
This cardinal is aided by a secretary and under- 
secretary and by an international council of 
bishop-members (25) and consultants (40); both 
groups are convened periodically for a plenary 
assembly or for a consultation. 


These meetings address pre-set themes such as 
dialogue with atheists, dialogue with different 
types of Marxism, science and non-belief, 
secular ethics and non-belief, etc. All the work 
of the Secretariat is carried out in close 
collaboration with the Episcopal Conferences all 
over the world through their local secretariats, 
departments, committees, commissions or agencies 
assigned to handle matters concerning dialogue 
and non-belief. The Secretariat also promotes 
continental or regional encounters. The first 
President of the Secretariat was Cardinal Franz 
Konig, Archbishop of Vienna. He was succeeded 
in 1980 by Monseigneur Paul Poupard, former 
Rector of the Institut Catholique de Paris. 


Though the activities of the Secretariat for Non- 
Believers are not limited to the dialogue with 
Marxists - dialogue with scientific atheism, 
agnosticism, religious indifference and with 
practical non-belief form part of its preoccupa- 
tions, too - the dialogue with Marxists is con- 
sidered to be of primordial importance. 


It is not easy to trace the work done by the 
Vatican in the field of Christian-Marxist dia- 
logue because the geographical limitation is not 
put at Rome; all Episcopal Conferences existing 
over the world are included, and these have very 
often themselves created national commissions 

and secretariats. The same is valid for confer- 
ences that have been organized or attended and 
for interventions made by consultants as staff 
members of the Vatican Secretariat. In general, 
though, one can say that the Secretariat is pre- 
occupied with establishing contacts with 
“organized groups" of non-believers; this is 
achieved through joint participation in conferences, 
etc., and through exchange of publications. 

For example in the 70's the Secretariat initiated 
collaboration with organizations of non-believers 


such as 1'Humanismusgesprach, and such as the 


International Humanist and Ethical Union. It 


also organized several symposia in collaboration 
with non-Christian university faculties, such 

as, for instance, the conference which took place 
in September 1984 in Ljubljana (Yugoslavia) under 
its auspices and that of the Slovanian Academy 

of Science and Arts, on the theme Science and 
Faith. 


Once a year a joint working group meeting takes 
place between the Dialogue sub-unit of the World 
Council and the Vatican Secretariat for Non- 

Christians. Every time the meeting is hosted in 
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Rome, the WCC staff renders a visit to the 
Secretariat for Non-Believers. But since so far 
the Dialogue sub-unit has not been in a position 
to implement any programme on Dialogue with non- 
believers or with Marxists in particular, the 
visits have not reached beyond cordiality. 


2) The Lutheran World Federation: the LWF 
through its study programme, has shown great 
interest in the Christian-Marxist relationship 
for years. Since the beginning of the 70's the 
Federation has been engaged in a study programme 
on the encounter with Marxism; one major element 
in this study is analysis of the situation in 
China. 


In September 1975 a planning seminar was organized 
in Bossey/Geneva, which led to a major inter- 
‘national consultation the next year in Glion/ 
Montreux 31. The Aaarhus meeting of 1977 32 
constituted a follow-up on the theme, since the 
amount of material and the complexity of issues 
made it impossible for the Glion consultation 
to finish its task. The encounters described 

at the meetings included situations in Chile, 
Mexico, Tanzania, South Africa, China, India, 
Indonesia, German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
German Federal Republic, Finland, Italy and the 
USA. Situations in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Ethiopia, France and Norway were also discussed. 


1977 witnessed the publication of a document of 
a global character. From Dar-es-Salaam to 
Budapest (5th Assembly 1977 - 6th Assembly 1984) 
the work on Christian-Marxist dialogue was de- 
centralized. Initiatives tended to be taken on 
national levels, as the LWF wished after a pre- 
vious inter-Assembly period of centralized 
activities. In this decentralized period contacts 
existed essentially with Hungary and with the 
German Democratic Republic. Other Eastern 
European countries were represented to a much 
lesser extent, as a function of the member 
churches and of their activity in the field of 
Christian-Marxist dialogue. 


The LWF, in this phase of decentralization, 
advocated studies on national levels and urged 
the publication of the results (see for example 
Wayne Stumme (ed.), Christians and the Man 

Faces of Marxism, Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis 1984.) Since the last Assembly plans 
have been made for a new phase of recentralization 
of the work. The objective is again the publi- 
cation of a global document on the encounter 

of the church with Marxism, similar to the one 
presented by the end of 1977. Moreover, the 7th 
Assembly in Budapest resolved: "That the LWF 
encourage the dialogue between Christians and 
people of other ideologies, especially between 
Christians and Marxists in countries where they 
live together in one society, and that the 
findings be made available to other member 
churches." (From the proceedings of the 7th 
Assembly, Budapest 1984, LWF Report No. 1920, 
February 1985, LWF Geneva 1985, p.250, 12.1.8). 


Although today the explicit reference to Marxism 
is not used in the formulation of the programmes, 
the Social Systems desk continues the study on 
this topic. One of the programmes, for example, 
focuses on "Christians in Different Social 
Systems"; this title, as well as several others, 
does not leave any ambiguity as to the topic of 
the research. 


It is worth mentioning that since 1972 the Studies 
Department - of which the Social Systems desk 


= 30 


forms part - issues a Newsletter on the study of 
Marxism, China, Social Issues and Peace. This 
Newsletter is not sent only to member churches 

but to a much broader group of people including 
those in universities, libraries, research centres, 
etc. 


The LWF does participate in Christian-—Marxist 
dialogues (ex. Peace Symposia) and organizes 
dialogues that are not explicitly called Christian 
Marxist dialogues but dialogues on peace, on 
religion, etc., which include Marxist participants. 


3) Others: very good dialogues are conducted 
in several countries of the world, but they are 
mostly of a national character. To mention just 
a few: 


- in the USA very good debates take place within 
different colleges and universities. A good 
source of information on what is going on there 
is the Newsletter of C.A.R.E.E.'s (Christians 
Associated for Relationships with Eastern Europe; 
this is an ecumenical association for inter- 
National peace and justice and for relationship 
with the Christian Peace Conference; it is 
related to the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA as a part of its Inter- 
national Affairs Inter-Unit Program). In the 

USA three North American Christian-Marxist 
Dialogues have taken place so far. The fourth, 
scheduled for June 1985, had to be cancelled 

due to lack of registration. These dialogues 

are representative of national concerns essentially. 


There are also dialogues of a regional character, 
like the West Coast Christian-Marxist Dialogues, 
which are mostly under the authority of colleges, 
universities, philosophical associations, study 
groups, societies, and so forth. 


- In Western Europe dialogues are manifold: 
Italy is one of the Western European countries 
that has the oldest heritage in matters of 
Christian-Marxist dialogue. National and region- 
al debates between Christians and Marxists have 
taken place for half a century; the struggle 
against fascism provided an important legacy of 
practice and theory for the dialogue. Both the 
Christians and the communists made efforts to 
create an atmosphere of dialogue and cooperation 
in order to combat the common enemy. The Christian 
side is essentially represented by Catholics. 


These internal dialogues have not been stopped 
or even influenced because of international 
tensions, since Italian Christians and Marxists 
are in the first instance preoccupied with the 
finding of a modus vivendi adapted to their 
national situation. The dialogue is an integral 
part of Italian life.33 


- Similarly France, too, has a communist party 
that influences more or less profoundly public 
life. 


- Other West European countries also show a 
great interest in the debate. 


- Since 1982 so-called Vienna Dialogues have 

been conducted under the sponsorship of the 
International Liaison Forum of Peace Forces; 

the third dialogue was held from 25-28 January 
1985, including approximately 400 participants 
from approximately 70 countries. The participants 
came from East and West, some belonged to the 

UN or to its specialized agencies, or to NGO's - 
including the CPC. So far no further information 
is available on these dialogues. 
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- The Prague Christian Peace Conference, founded 26. Erich Kellner, Experiment eines kritischen 
during the 50's, is one other visible attempt by Christentums, Mondsee, Austria, Internatinale 
Christians to address humanity for the achieve- Paulus Gesellschaft, no date. 
men GRO e esting pescee Deer ee aso ce ot 27. Reference is made here to correspondence 
primarily Eastern European Christians are worthy with and an article by Dr. Sigrid Péllinger 
of analysis, but no explicit Christian-Marxist Beton octet akiiot the inset Giretior : 
dialogues eee ne at the Peseeeinc ceca Peace Research at the Vienna University, 
(although pee? Gan neveoccae) d es esti Lave where she has been active in the organization 
Christians at these meetings, an Ee tae ie of the Symposia since 1976. A summary of 
often communicated their concerns and resolutions Prete rt sc lata cho steteen cl fom tiieldoasior 
to Marxist leaders). can be found in C.A.R.E.E.'s Newsletter, 
No. 23, July 1984. 
28. Reports of all the symposia are published 
1. Minutes of the Fourth Meeting of the DFI in "Wiener Blatter zur Friedensforschung", 
Working Group, Matrafured, Hungary, 1980. edited by the Institute for Peace Research. 
Geneva, WCC/DFI, p.4l. The main papers and the papers delivered | 
for discussion of all the symposia are 
2. abi See bie pak mask Force published in Peace and the Sciences by the 
on Ideologies, July a de Institute for Peace Research in Vienna 
3. The Church and the Disorder of Society, (in German and English). The papers and 
Vol. III. Report of the First Assembly. discussions of the first three symposia were 
London, 1948, p.203. also published in book form by the two 
Institutes together: 
4, Report of the Second Assembly (Evanston), Christen und Marxisten im Friedensgesprach, 
1954. Vienna, Herder 1976 for Part I (1971, 1973 
5. Official Report, World Conference on Church and 1974), " 
and Society, WCC, Geneva, 1967, p.57. Christen und Marxisten im Friedensgesprach, 
pin Vienna, Herder 1979 for Part II (197 1977 
6. ibid. p.57 ko ‘ BER SEN 
7. ibid. p.199 29. The following information is based on corres- 
8. ibid. p.202 pondence with the Vatican Secretariat pro 
‘bid 49 non-credentibus, on materials included in 
9. ibid. p. several issues of Atheism and Dialogue (the 
10. ibid. Secretariat's quarterly review), and in the 
Secretariat's leaflet. My special thanks 
oe Ea ON NE ied go to Fr. Jordan Gallego, OP, from the 
Pe tse! ° Vatican Secretariat, for his assistance. 
ae Bye ae Sore PASE EE 30. Quoted in Background Information for Church 
ee? De Ace ? PAAR and Society, No. 34, Dec. 1965, p.36. 
13. Faith and Ideologies: An Ecumenical Discussion. WCC/CS. 
Cartigny/Geneva, May 1975. A memorandum 1s 31 oTh : 
A 3 5 e Encounter of the Church with Movements 
ae iil pope cus yebocounee: uot eta sss of Social Change in Various Cultural Contexts 
‘ (with special reference to Marxism)", Part I: 
14. Study Encounter, Vol. XI, No. 4, 1975, p.10. papers from a seminar in Bossey, Sept. 27-31, 
Teton cit 3 1975; Part II: papers from a consultation 
ete * in Glion/Montreux, July 4-11, 1976. LWF, 
16. In the Minutes of the Third Working Group Dept. of Studies, Geneva 1977. Appendix 14: 
Meeting, Trinidad 1978, pp.46-56. WCC/DFI, names of the participants in Bossey. 
peper a, 1778; 32. “Theological Reflection on the Encounter of 
17. op.cit., p.54. the Church with Marxism in Various Cultural 
"W . 
18. See Minutes, Third Working Group, Trinidad Beneexco Re papas Workshops Penmst Keep rele 
—— : 1977. Report available at LWF Dept. of 
1978, Minutes, Fourth Working Group, Seqdics 
Matrafured 1980. WCC/DFI, Geneva 1978 and P 
Geneva 1980. 33. See Edward J. Grace, "Italy", in N.Piediscalzi 
19. Churches among Ideologies. Report of a andae et bovapan (ed.), Three Worlds of 
: 7 Christian-Marxist Encounters, Fortress Press, 
Consultation and Recommendations to Fellow Pavladelshias LoAsinpp.1dL40s 
Christians, WCC/DFI, Geneva 1982. (Names ; P sy EP : 
of the participants in Appendix 3.) 
20. op.cit., pp. 28-29. 
21. op.cit., pp. 22-23. 
22. See the Minutes of the Fifth Meeting of the 
Working Group in Bali, Indonesia, Dec. 1981 - 
Jan. 1982. WCC/DFI, Geneva 1982. 
23. Minutes of the 36th Meeting of the Central 
Committee, WCC, Geneva, July 1984, p.42. 
24. For a thorough description see Paul Mojzes, 
Christian-Marxist Dialogue in Eastern Europe, 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 1981, 
pp. 158-165. 
25. op.cit., pp. 162-163. 
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